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PREFACE 


This book embodies the resulfc of m»ny years of 
thought and teaching experience There are mafiy 
nice books on the subject b\^ a teacher may be 
forgiven, I think, if he feels f the temptation to a*y 
something on his own account. At any rate I believe 
that it 18 desirable to include some new raatt^T without 
which the study of incomplete. I have# 

therefore, written the chapters ou 'Human Nature% 
'The Social and Economic Background' and 'Religion'. 

What the book owes to great writers Will be clear 
from every page. I have gained greatly not merely 
by reading the books of but by attending 

the stimulating aod luminous lectures with which he 
regales his students at the Loudon School of Economics. 
My debt to him is profound- Next to him stands 
Bertrand Russell for whom I have great admiration 
and whoso views on all subjects seem to be so emi- 
nently reasonable I have derived much help and 
inspiration frofn the Lecturee of Mrs* Bezant and from 
Lala Har Dayal's 'Hints for Self-culture'. 

Nearer home, I would like to express my sense of 
obligation to Professor R. P. Pandey of the Victoria 
College, Gwalior, who read through the book and 
made some useful suggestions. I am indebted also 
ip the Manager of the Indian Press Ltd*, for the fine 
and careful printing of the book 

mh JofmarVf IMS VUAKhm 
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CHAPTER I 


CIVICS AND ITS RELATION WITH OTHER 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Definition and stibiect-mattci* of Civics* 

Civics is the science of citizenship. studies man: 
in relation to his fellow-men ai|d to the State of which 
he is a member. What sort of attitude he should adopt 
tow’ards his neighbours, to what extent he should' sub- 
ordinate his own interest to that of the community,, 
why if at all he must pay due obedience to the Govern- 
ment of his country, of all the forms of Government 
which one is the best, what duty he owes to Mie world, — * 
are some of the prominent questions v^hich form the» 
subject-matter of Civics. i 

Civics a new subject* 

It may be asked, whether this kind of knowledge 
may not be tAught through existing subjects, or, is it of 
such special nature as to give rise to a ne.w subject, call- 
ed ^Civics’? There are many who believe' that all that is 
necessary to produce the right type of citizens, is to teach 
such old subjects as history, geography and economics' 
in the proper way. History, for instance, if rightly 
handled, should teach the child the lesion that it is only 
by slow and painful stages that man has emerged frorov 
the state of barbarism, that it is far easier to, quarrel 
than to compose differences, that social progress consists 
in the formation of larger and larger groups of meix learn- 
"ing to, live and to act together; that no man lives to him*^ 
A s^ alone, bujk each depends on his fellows* Tbtia nndepjsr 
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stood, history should lay the foundation of national 
unity and international co-operation. Geography, if 
^properly taught, can do the same. It need not confine 
itself purely to a description of the physical and economic 
features of a country, but pay adequate attention to the 
political and cultural sides also. It is easy do see how 
respect for our neighbours will be enhanced if, in addi- 
tion to knowing what goods we bu^ from them, we are 
ma<le aware of the contribution which they have made 
to the world’s civilization. 

All this is true, but it may be urged that something 
beyond this is needed, something more definite and more 
practit'a). For a long time, no such subject as ‘Civics’ 
figured in ^the school or college (‘urricuhini. It was 
hoped that a liberal education would, of itself, secure 
the end in view. But a relization lias now come that a 
conscious effort must be made to train the young people 
for the public duties of citizeusbip. 

Scope of Civics* 

If democracy is to take firm root, our educational 
system must be so remodelled as to produce men and 
women who are lovers of freedom, jealous of their rights, 
but at the same time eager for social service. An account 
of the rights and obligations of the (dtizen ; a firm grasp 
of the nature of tl^e individual and society ; some analysis 
of the machinery of a modern State; some discussion 
of the problems of national and local administration^ a 
study of the functions of the legislature and the jndi- 
diary — all this may be expectetl to provide a direct and 
effective approach to the problem of oitiaenahip. liie 
purpoj?e of Civics is to collect such inforinatiou as ujay 
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be found to be embedded in other sciences, and to 
deduce from it such principles as may prove useful for 
the right conduct of life. It does not aim at the crea- 
tion of scholars and experts but of citizens with a work- 
ing map of the social and political world in their heads, 
a map which cun enable them, to occupy their proper 
place in society. 

Importance of Civics. 

% 

The teaching of (Tvic.s, dt ‘'liable as it in all conn- 
trie-. is even more important in India. For a long 
time the coimtrj^ has been in 8u)>jection, and it js not 
very long ago when democratic institutions were in- 
troduced. These cannot be suciessfully worked unless 
the people have the requisite knowledge and capacity. 
The aim of Civics is to provide such knowledge and to 
develop such qualities. 

What Science is. t 

Civics is a science in the sense in which all knowl- 
edge, 8ystema.tically arranged, is science. The peculiar 
feature of science is that it presents its subject-matter 
in such a way that the inter-relationship and mutual 
dependence of its various parts is clear throughout so 
much so that it is possible on the basis of it to draw 
certain general conclusions. It is possible to apeom- 
plish .this because of fhe three well-known piroces^ea, 
which lie at the basis of all scientific studies^ — 
tion, classification and verification. To take an illns- 
traiion from astronomy, it is necessary, first of allj to 
observe the movement of the heave^y. ^dies carefully 
and then to classify the knowledge so gained. 'Au 



Mfi to avoid the inistftko^ committed 
Tho following are some of the piaotio^ lesaono^ 
^rnwn fj^om Civjico, whose bearing on human life is pet-^ 
ieotly obvious: — 

{!) PersoUid tule is a curse. Government by a 
representative assembly is the only safe- 
guard against despotism. 

(2) The maximum of personal freedom is essential 

for social progress. 

(3) Self denial and the simple life are necessary 

for the success of new movements. 

(4) Economic inequality lea^s to disorder or 

stagnation. 

(5) Imperialism always involves a great deal of 

injustice and cruelty and does harm to 
both the parties. 


Qvics and its ^relation with other Social Sciences* 

* 

As Civics is a edcial science, it is naturally related 
to other social soienoes, such as Sociology, foUjica. HiSr 
tory, Econopiios and !Etjhios. All thse centre round the 
study ojTE*m,-iind though, for the sake of conTeuiaiOR, 
it is desirahls <!> concentrate attention on some particijlar 
phase of his activity at a time, it is not possible alti^ther 
to isolate hijm. The conaequpicr is that> thou^ eheh 
of these' sciences has a well>w(»j^^el,4 ®| ititiiwit, Hasy 
ijppemfJtibly shade off into o:pe ai|iptihpJU« 


iin4 SeoMpKy^ 




W lift 




viist wi^aoe w|iicli deals with all swte ot humtai’ 
tiohst' witli> their origin, developpcA^; ionus .and • 

ii(^. It doncerhs/ itself with the origin of waces,^ wl^:. 
gions, superstitions, customs and law^ I| 4iwea»l;tW’ ' 
eTplntion of the pfeeent organisation of socie^ threUgl^ '^ 
ii»’;.tribal forms,; and devotes maeh 
of- such/institutidiis -as'.marn^, 
system'^ As &|oio!'ogy Is a W®a»d <rf^tHie 
and'oivfliaatioh, ^ifios ean bonew-Q^^ feiirfk;>it,;,,> 
of ''’the existing; modes, of .beliefs ahd a(||oe»ffenrii^ 
a;^faioy ffoUi^-.t^ paet,»and^ean^jt^,^'■f«^■ 
idifhont >ref^:^e to' the piit. lSooi<4%7 not o^y i 
tell us how our. iotn^th^s Ihtid, tlnu^f'. aiid %ct8d,l ‘ 
but may indicate the future line of advatioe. 

Civics and PoUticse - 

The connection between Civics and Politics is very * 
elcse indeed. » Both of them treat of man as a inetab0t 
of an orgunisation called th0 State, owing^ allagiahce to 
it and, in return, eujbyiug right® over his JeUaw-m«U* 
The origin of the t:^o words, Politics and Civics, givers.^ , 
clue to the subject-matter of these sciences. Moife than 
two thousand<:yeara-a when e large J>art of Eu^po^;; 

still steeped in darkness, the Greeks and the 
enoceeded in a vigorous poiiri(^l lit01' 'v 

sivn;^it#aa^oniy- 
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of the City-State. Civics is similarly derived from the 
Latin word ‘Civitas’, by which was meant the City-State 
of the Bomans. ^ J3cth the words thus have refereii<^e 1o 
the science of pujblic administration of a State. 

In course of time, however, while retaining a good 
deal of their original similarity, the two sciences have 
tended to acquire a slightly distinct significance. Poli-- 
tics has almost given up altogether its earlier association 
witli the city, but Civics continues to be primarily con- 
cerned with city life. National and international pu)- 
blems bulk large in Politics; Civics modestly contents 
itself with the aifairs of the ueighbourbood. A large 
part of Politi(‘s is devoted to a historical acc.onnt of the 
development of political institutions, wliieh is taken for 
granted by Civics. Finally, while such subjects as the 
theories of the State, the nature of law, and the nature 
and location of sovereignty, occupy considerable space 
in Politics; Civics but Ijgh.tly touches upon them. Its 
fundamental topic is the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. 

Civics and History* 

Much of the material of Civics is drawn fiom the 
field of history. We cannot understand our own lif© 
without a knowledge of history. The present has its 
roots in the past. Each generation has borrowed freely 
from its predecessors and lent generously to its succes- 
sors. All the custonis and institutions, which envelop 
us like the air we breathe, hiive arisen and grown in the 
invisible past. There is no break in the continuity of ^ 
social evolution. To quote Lord Acton, the Science^^ pf’ 
Civics ‘is the one science that is deposited the 
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of history like the grains of gold in the sands of a river. 
History has an inspiring effect on the mind of a citizen. 

It is the record of all that man'^has thought and done, 
dared and suff'ered, felt and cherished. It has also the 
effecd. of broadening his mental outlook and making him 
feel a citizen of the world. History tells him how 
all nations and ra<ies have striven through toil and diffi- 
culty to conquer Nature, eliminate evil and improve 
society. History also j)roves the interdependence of all 
races and nations. The Greeks learned much from the 
Egyj)tians and the Romans fiom the Greeks. The 
Chinese and the Hindus borrowed from each other. 
The modern Europeans owe an enormous debt to Greece, 
Rome and Islam. A history of the world is the indis- 
l)ensable companion of a student of t -ivies. 

Civics and Economics* 

Economics is the science of wealth. It deals with 
the wa'y in which the processes of production and distri- 
bution of goods are carried on, and the material w’ants of 
man satisfied. For a time, the State was persuaded not 
to interfere in economic matters on tlie plea that the 
creation, distribution and consumption of wealth wuvS re- 
gulatd by laws which, like those of the physical world, 
had merely to be understood and could not he altered 
without evil consequences. It soow became apparent, 
however, that the conditions under which men, women 
and children work for their living, and the 'distribution 
of national income, have such u close connection with 
the formation of character and the general social well- 
being that tifey could not be left uncontrolled without ' 
disaster. 
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At the present day, every civilized community 
interferes very extensively with the economic life of 
its citizens. The aim ' of Civics is to produce good 
citizens, a task which, in the absence, of adequate eco- 
nomic facilities, is utterly impossible. Creative citizen- 
ship demands that abject poverty and suffering are 
banished from the land. The problems of i)roduction 
aund distribution of wealth, of taxation, of labour and 
cai)ital, — have thus an important place in Civics. Civic 
institutions, on the other hand, like the caste system, and 
abt)ve all, the forms of government exercise a profound 
influence on the economic texture ol* society. Though 
Economics and Civics have certain common problems, 
their angles of approach are different. Economics deals 
with its subject-matter in a purely analytical and des- 
criptive juanner, while Civics weighs it in the balance of 
human welfare. 

Civics and Ethics* 

Civics is closely allied to Ethics which is the science 
of morals. Ethics concerns itself with questions of right 
and wrong, good and evil conduct, the end of life, etc. 
As such it has affinity with Civics. Both deal with 
human conduct and character from the larger stand- 
point of the common good. The development of perso- 
nality to its fullest possible extent remains the purpose 
of Ethics u» well as of Civics. It may be pointed out, 
however, that while the former is concerned with the 
public conduct of individuals, their private life belongs 
to the realm of Ethics. Thus it is possible for a muni- 
* cipal board to abolish the public houses where liquor is 
sold, bnt that people should regard drink as an evil and 
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abstain from it even in their own homes is the function 
of ^thics. As the saying is, you cannot make men 
moral by Act of parliament. 

Nevertheless, a good man, in bis efforts to lead a good 
life, will be vastly aided, if the social institutions of big 
day are in harmony with the dictates of his own cons- 
cience. Jt was an idea, hrmjy. held by Plato and Aristo- 
tie, that a good man is possible only in a good State and 
that a bad State makes for bad eiti’rems. Mahatma 
Gandhi, a deeply religious man, had perforce to bec-ome 
a politician, because, he felt, he could not dischargg his 
obligation as a true citizen without attempting to end 
the esiisting system of (jovernment in India. In brief, 
we might say that while the end of life is prescribed by 
Ethics, the means for its realization are furnished hy 
('ivies. As Prof. Puntambekar observes, “If Ethics is 
llie philosophy of good life, (''dvics is the practice of 
it.’’ 

Wide extent of Civics. 

It will be obvious from the foregoing discussion 
how wide the scope of Civics is. It traces the evolu- 
tion of man from the state of savagery to his present 
status when self-denial mingles with self-love to form 
his complex character. It takes into consideration his 
present position, studies the problems which’ confront 
him, and indic^ites the lines along which their solution 
might be attempted. It suggests the social and eco- , 
nomic structure which must be set up for the future if 
the progress of ntan is not to be imperilled. The days 
are gone by when human beings lived in small commu- 
nities; when what they thought and how they acted 
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concerned them only. Today the world has become so 
closely knit together that the action of a single nai^ion 
or indeed of" a single individual attects the whole of 
it. '‘Civics is the subject’^ says Dr. White, “that 
deals with everything appertaining to citizenship; past, 
present and future; local, national and human.’’ 

Practical work necessary. 

But mere knowledge aboui citizenship, however ex- 
tensive, is not sufficient to constitute a true student of 
Civics. More important than what he knows is what 
he does. He must undertake a (certain amount of 
social service work. This is the only way to ^et an 
insight into real social conditions. He (?an choose his 
own particular line of work — an emiuiry into the con- 
dition of peasants, of factory hands, of untouchables or 
of the unemployed. He will thus be brought face to face 
with problems, whose existence he bad only vaguely felt 
but which will now impress themselves on him with all 
the urgency of living experience. It is this considera- 
tion which had led Prof. Geddes to define Civics “as 
the appli (nation of social siuvey to social service.” 

Exercise 

1. Civics and briefly discuss its scope and methods. 

2. How will you distinguish between social and natural sciences? 

a. What i^ the subject-matter of the Science of Civics? How 
, is Civics related to Polities, History, Economics and Ethics. 

4. Is Civics a' suitable subject for being taught at colleges? 

5 , ‘Civics is the application of social survey to social service*. 
Bring out clearly the significance of this remark. 
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HUMAN NATURE 
^/1V[aa a social animal? 

Two thousand years ago, Aristotle made th6 
famous observation tliai man is a social animal, meati-^ 
ing threby that unlike the animals, who usually live 
in isolation and each for himself, man prefers t^ live 
with others of his kind and to oci-operate with them. 
We may, however, doubt whether man is wholly social 
by nature. For, were it so. the world would be a far 
happier place to live in than what it actually is. There 
will be no thefts, dacoities or murders, no economic 
dissensions, no racial conflicts and no international 
w^ars. There will be no need of government w'hich 
exists mainly for the purpose of restraining men atid 
women from harming their neighbouis. Such a shrewd 
student of,, (tontemporary affairs as Bertrand Russell 
remarks, ^^Men are so little giegarious by nature that 
anarchy is a constant danger which kingship has done 
much to prevent. 

Hobbes^ view of man. 

None lias, however, painted human nature in such 
dark colours as Hobbes whose influence on modern 
thought is profound. According to him, man was ori- 
ginally little removed from animals. He was utterly 
selfish and always on the lookout to gain advantage 
over other men. He was greedy, fond of fight, and 
singularly free from all scruples. Thebe was thorough 
distrust of one Another; and if there is any one who 
doubts this natural unsociality of is^n, Hobbes bids 

15 
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m 

Mm consider what opinion of his fallows hi$ own actions 
imply: “When taking a journey, he arms hijnself; 
when going to sleep, he locks his doors ; when even in 
his house, he locks hjts chests ; ami this, when he knows 
there be laws and public o/iicers, armed to avenge all 
injuries that shall be done him.“ If a person cannot 
trust his road companions, his own children and ser- 
vants, how can he be expected to cultivate feelings of 
friendship and mutual understanding with others? 

Hobbes^ picture overdrawn* 

Now, there is no doubt that there is a great deal 
of truth in wdiat Hobbes says, but it must be admitted 
that his picture is overdrawn. Man is not such a fero- 
cious animal as Hobbes would make us believe. He is^ 
not wholly vicious, not altogether so sglf-seeking and 
calculating, not completely devoid of moral attributes* 
Any theory, which .asvsumes man to be a rational self- 
regarding beast, fails to explain that part of him which 
is mystical, romantic, (diiyalrous and self-denying. It 
leaves out of reckoning the undoubted fact that many 
men have given their lives in feats of reckless daring 
wl).ije trying to climb the inaccesible mountain peaks, 
or wliile breaking aviation records; many men have risk- 
ed their lives in .an endeavour to discover the cause of 
some terrible disease. Many have cheerfully walked to 
their graves in order that their country might be 
saved from the intolerable degradation of a foreign yoke. 

In the state of nature, if such a state ever existed, 
all that can be granted is that man had iio perception 
of right or wrong, no sense of moral values. But to 
conclude, as Hobbes does, that because he had no idea of 
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goodness, he must be naturally wioked ; that because 
he did not know virtue, he must be necessarily in love 
with vice; ^lat he always refused t*) do a good turn tcy 
his fellow-creatures, because he had no conception of 
rights and duties is obviously wrong. 

Rousseau’s view* 

A very notable reply to the charges of Hobbes 
was given by Eousseau who shov. ed that Hobbes had 
failed to take due notice of the element of compassion 
which is a necessary ingredient iu the composition of 
every man. In fact, some of the brutes themselves 
possess this instinct, as i>s clear from the fact that horses 
show reluctance to trample over living bodies, and an 
animal cannot see the carcass of another belonging to 
its own species without being moved. Rousseau’s argu- 
ment is that compassion is a matural feeJing which, by 
moderating the love of self in each individual, contri- 
butes to the preservation of the whole species. It is 
this compassion that hurries us without reflection to the 
relief of those who are in cHstress ; which, in the state 
of nature, supplies the place of laws, morals add vir- 
tues; which prevents a sturdy savage from robbing a 
weak child or a feeble old man of his sustenance. 
Rousseau is on sure ^ground when he says that primi- 
tive men maintained no kind of intercourse with one 
another, and that they were wild rather than wicked; 
more intent to guard themselves against a possible 
mischief than eager to commit one themselves. 

The nature of children* 

But .we might leave aside, for a moment, these specu- 
lations o| the old philosophers and try to xinderstand 
V 2 
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human nature by looking at the child. What light 
does the behaviour of the child throw on the character 
of man? Is it possible to gather from l^is outward 
actions whether it is the element of self-love or a regard 
for others which is the predominant characteristic ot 
^ normal child? It must be admitted that all (children 
are greedy; they are unwilling to share their feeding- 
bottle with others unless tliey did so for a joke, for, as 
everyone knows, children have a great eye for the ridi- 
culous. Nor do they readily allow other childreu to 
play with their toys unless they are given a leading 
part in the show. It is equally .clear how, under the 
soft and genial influence of their mothers, they quick- 
ly develop the gift of imaginative sympathy. They 
find it diflioult to bear the sight of anyone in pain, and 
their little hearts go out in equal measure to friend 
or stranger. But the judgment of Mackenzie is final : 

There is a charming innocence in childhood and a 
readiness to appreciate anything by which it is surround- 
ed ; but it can hardly be maintained that there is pre- 
sent in it any definite conception of a cominon good. It 
seems, in g.eneral, truer to think of the child as bringing 
with him the instinct of a more or les^^ benevolent 
despot. He has to learn to be a constitutional monarch, 
and by degrees an equal citizen with others. 

Anthropology and the primitive man* 

% 

We have seen how Hobbes and Rousseau differed 
with regard to their estimte of the primitive man. 
The science of anthropology has made much progress 
since then, and it will be interesting to reconsider the 
question in the light of recent researches. It appears 
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that man was .noi originally gregarious, and that he 
liv^d in famUies rather than in tribes. It was only 
when the food supply became abundant that tribes came 
into existence. The man-like apes are not gregarious, 
and are only seen in numbers when most of the fruits 
ripen on the ti*ees.’ At a subsequent stage, men began 
to subsist by fishing or hunting; but these occupations 
too do not favour gregarioushess. They do not require 
extra help and can be best carried on alone. It was, 
in fact, the transition to pastoral life which first 
quii^kened the germs of co-o])erative efiort. 

To a pastoral people, sociability up to a certain 
degi-ee is of great utility. They have to defend them- 
selves as well as their proi)erty. Moreover, they are 
anxious jto increase their stock of wealth by seizing their 
neighbours’ cattle, and this can best be done in groups. 
But pastoral communities can never be very large for 
the simple reason that a given plot of land can provide 
pasture only for a limited amount of live-stock. The 
same quantity of land, however, can support a far larger 
number of men and beasts, .when broifght under the 
plough. With the development of agriculture, therefore, 
there occurred a revolution.ary change in the wjiy of life. 
Agriculture depends very largely on labour ; the more of 
it, the better. Tlie soil also constitutes a tie which can- 
not be loosened; the heirs to an estate have by compul- 
sion to live together. Seen in the context of biatorical 
, facts, the social element in man does not seem to be in- 
born, but only the product of changing economic needs. 

Caution needed* 

This conclusion should serve as a necessary cdrrec- 
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tive to the optimism of some reformers' who expect too 
much from human nature. It is so easy -to assert that 
man is social by nature and, w'itli .a mere sweep of the 
hands to brush aside all difficulties whitdi the stern re- 
alities of the situation impose on him. If man had been 
social from the beginning, or if the uiind of the child 
gave any pronounced indication of such a quality, the 
probhmi of social co-operation and mutual help would 
be far less difficult than it really is. 

Man a mixture of opposites- 

The plain fact is that human nature is a highly 
complex thing which does not admit of a simple ex- 
plaUation. It is a strange combination of two oppos- 
ing forces, egoism and altruism, blended in^ such a 
fashion that quite often it is impossible to separate the 
two. We cannot say that an impulse is wholly egoistic 
or altruistic; very possibly, it is a mixture of the two. 
Thus to take an example, nothing seems more indivi- 
dualistic than the desire for life, ?md yet it quite 
probable that the desire derives its motive force from 
a wish to be of service to those with whom we are con- 
nected. How far a person cares for his own life and for 
that of osiers, has been tested over and over again in 
moments of tense excitement as when, all of a sudden, 
a fire has broken out. The individual has been known 
to secure the exit of his wife and children before he has 
given a thought to himself. Conversely, the l)enevo- 
lent desire to do good to others, involves a reference to 
self.- It is only as belonging to my own town or village 
that I attach importance to my neighbours* welferp. It 
is significant that Aristotle traced the origin of the 
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altruistic sentiment to the maternal instinct which led 
the parents to regard their children as being iwirtions 
of themselves. 

It must, therefore, be always remembered that man. 
is a creature midway between an angel and a beast, and 
not wholly subject to the conditions of either. . Though 
he is the ‘paragon of animals’ and has something of 
the godhood in him; the animal sjde of his nature is 
so active that it is diffi(,‘ult to forget iliat with all his 
nobler qualities he lias not ceased to be f)f the earth, 
earthy. There is undou.btedly one great advantage which 
he enjoys over the rest of the animal kingdom, and that 
is the exclusive use of reason. The consciousness of a 
common purpose and coiniuon destiny, which has done 
more than anything else to weld the people together, is 
an experience not shared by the brute creation. 

Interdependence of human lives* 

It is easy enough to realize, if we look round about 
us, how one human life is bound up wdth another. 
The helpless baby, in its mother’s arms, would die but 
for her constant care; the older child is still wholly 
dependent on his parents; the boy, who goes to school, 
soon learns that his own wishes must often give way 
before the will of others, that in lessons he must strive 
to keep pace with his fellows, that in games he must 
do his best at the particular post assigned to him. As 
he grows older, and has to decide what his share in the 
world’s vrork is to be, he should ask hiipself the ques* 
tion not merely, what should I, like tp doP Nor even, 
what can 1 do bestP But, what can I do that others 
have need ofP 
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Society an(i the individtiah 

The relaiion, which exists between the individual 
and society, is broadly that of the part to the whole. 
The part has no value apart from the whole. In the 
same way, the individual will be a^poor thing, were it 
not for the opportunities offered to him for self-perfec- 
tion. There are two opposite views with regard to the 
way in which this object can be achieved. There is, 
first, the idea, on which the ascetics act, that a man can 
only please God by avoiding certain temptations which 
tend to prevent him from serving God and that, there- 
fore, he should live outside the world. The other view 
is that it is only by living in the midst of society, by 
overcoming the temptations which struggle for mastery, 
by performing acts of charity and 'kindness that man’s 
spiritual progress can be accomplished. vSurely, such 
essentially human qualities as compassion and tender- 
ness cannot be nursed in a vacuum ; they presuppose 
the existence of the weak and the helpless. What is 
desirable is that every individual should to his utmost ' 
capacity take part in the common life. By dong so, 
Im will not be destroying his individuality as might 
apparently apjiear to be the case, but realizing tlie most 
that he is capable of being. A public servant, who de- 
votes as much of himself as he can to the public service, 
does not cease to be an individual ; he devotes as much 
of himself into his work as does the most selfish miser. 
Aiid we must remember that the highest life is that 
which .the greatest numhef* of people share, and the 
lowest that in which the least share. 
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Importance of the individual. 

It is thus clear that society is indispensable for the 
self-realization of man. And, of course, society itself 
cannot exist apart from the individuals ^vlu) compose 
it. This is perfectly obvious, but wlial needs urging is 
that without the contribution made by certain out* 
standing men and women, society will have ceased to 
make any progress. Avs ('arlyle said, the history of the 
world is the biography of its greatest men. The names 
of Buddha, Jesus Christ, Galileo and Pasteur are re- 
membered with gratitude because of their meiitorious 
services to humanity. The first two vsbowed how to 
m>«ster the desires that lead to strife and thence to 
defeat slavery and subjection, and the other two pointed 
the way towards control of natural forces. Curiously, 
such men have very often little success in their own 
day. Instead of being welcomed, they are reviled and 
persecuted. But this is because their position is a 
peculiar one. Ju a sense, tliey are the products of their 
times, in another sense, they are the architects. They 
do not hesitate to defy the conventional ideas of their 
day, to hold authority to scorn, and to strike out new 
.paths for themselves. They deserve tlie names of 
makers of their environment, because, they contribute a 
new element to social advancement and leave the world 
different from what they found it. But, howsoever 
great their achievements, they depend for what they 
are and what they accomplish on the spirit of their 
times. Their very greatness is due to the fact that 
they are better able than any of their contemporaries to 
comprehend the needs of the times and to make arti- 
culate the vague longings and aspirations of the people. 
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teacher/’ says E. M. White in a beautiful pas- 
sage, “ever enunciated a message that was Evolved sole- 
ly by himself, no projihet ever expounded a vision that 
others had not glimpsed in part, no leader ever led 
a people to action for which his follow^ers were not 
ready.” 

importance of society* 

Thus we might say that society is the logical out- 
come of man’s nature. The satisfaction of bodily 
desires, the need of protection against foes, animal and 
human, and the reiison which enables him to see how his 
good is iniermixecl with the good of his neighbours,— 
all combine to bring society into existence. Since an in- 
dividual is a member of a social unity, his HU])reme end 
will J)c the perfecting not only of lus own life, but also 
of the society to which he belongs. To a great extent, 
the two ends will coincide with each other ; but in view 
of the duality of man’s character — selfish and self-sa(‘ri- 
ficing — the possibility of their conflict is not ruled out. 

Exercise 

1. ‘Man is a social animal’. Do you agree? 

‘2. Discuss briefly the views of Hobbes and Rousseau about 
human nature. Which do you think is the truer view? 

3. Show that the social nature of man is not inborn but the 
product of changing economic needs. 

4. ‘Man is a mixture of opposites.’ Explain this statement by 
giving examples. 

6. Is man the product or maker of circumstances? Estimate by 
taking two or three examples the debt which humanity owes to great 
men. 

6. What is the relationship which exists beween the individiral 
and the society ? Showv how the two are interdependent. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
Wealth the aim of life* 

The modern society .is essentially organised for 
malarial gain. The one object in life, which almost 
everybody places before himself, is to acquire as much 
wealth as possible. This is tlie standard by which 
society judges the success oi* failure of its lueinbers. 
A person, who has earned a fortune even though by 
questionable means, is decorated with titles, admired 
and envied and pointed out as an example to the rising 
generation. Time was when stress was laid on the 
development of character, when the acquisition of 
wealth was regarded as a matter only of secondary im- 
portance. Today, everything else is subordinated to 
this consuming passion. 

Wealth and social domination* 

The desire for wealth and for social df)mination, is 
the distinguishing feature of our age. The latter is 
merely a modified form of the aggressive instinct of pri- 
mitive man. No longer does a ])erson capture another 
person and make a slave of him; he aims at securing 
control over him through social and economic competi- 
tion. When somebody uses the expression that so and 
60 has *made good,’ it is' to this two-fold achievement of 
his that a reference is made. The educational and 
aocial training are directed towards the strengthening 
of these motives, and it is only in sd far as the indivi- 
dual has learnt to react to them that he can fit in easily 
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into the structure of society. The domination over 
other j)eople is secured, not by the no\*r forbidden 
method of physical violence, but by the socially permit- 
ted methods of economic and social competition — by 
the purchase of other peoples’ lalM)ur and submissive- 
ness and by the gaining and utilizing of the prestige 
attached to a superior social position prising therefrom. 

Portrait of a sticcessfol man« 

It is worth while to examine the nature of the 
modern struggle for existence by taking up the story 
of a young man who started .in humble circumstances 
and became a prosperous business man. One part of 
the story is his amassing of wealth ; from being only 
able to satisfy his primary needs, he has risen to the 
position of being able to indulge in luxuries and to 
accumulate capital. The other part is his rise fiom a 
subordinate position to a dominating one. At one 
time he had to receive orders and to he obsequious to 
his superiors; now it is he that gives orders and is ad- 
dressed respectfully. He has been engaged in a long 
struggle against others, a struggle in which he has em- 
ployed no physical violence but in which his weapons 
have been his intelligence, his skill' (perhaps in the use 
of words), his will power, his wealth and his economic 
and social status. From being a clerk, he has now be- 
come the managing director of a flourishing concern. 
Industry, foresight, pleasing manners, brilliant enter- 
prise, a speculative turn of mind, shrewd shots, disr 
honest dealings have all contributed towards his finah 
success. It has been a fight all right, though sojue- 
what removed from the physical fight of savages. 
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The result of allowing free outlet to the motive of 
social domin^ition is to increase the w^rld^s ufthappiness. 
It is an end, which, from its very nature, can he attain- 
able by only a few. The remainder suffer from the 
frustration of an impulse which has l>een encouraged by 
social influences but which has to remain unsatisfied. 
Having failed in their original purpose, these men 
seek to Ratify ft in undesirable ways, by playing the 
petty tyrant over their wives and children or hating 
tliose who have succeeded. 

Successful mailt not really happy* 

Nor is the successhil man himself much happier. 
It is certainly true that he owns a ])afatial house, a 
Ipge garden, a fleet of cars; but of contact with his 
wife and children, which is the most pleasing feature 
of humbler homes, he knows little. He wakes up early 
in the morning while they are still asleep and, after a 
hurried breakfast, drives to his office. There it is his 
duty to display the qualities of a great business mag- 
nate. He cultivates a firm jaw, a decisive manner of 
speech, and an air of sagacious reserve calculated tu 
impress everybody except the office boy who knows all 
about his master's little vices. He dictates letters, 
attends to telephone calls^ stxidies the market reports 
and has lunch yvith some big merchant with whom he 
is conducting a deal. The same sort of thing goes on 
in. the afternoon. He comes home in the evening 
weary and dyspeptic. 

All that a sensible man would wish to secure from 
money is leisure with security. The lawyer, the physi- 
cian, or the teacher, is reasonably content if he succeeds 
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in supporting and rearing a family according to the 
standards of his class, and in making some moderate 
provision for the future. But the business man has a 
different goal. The aim of all in his class is to earn 
more than what is enough for support. They need 
money for purposes of splendour and ostentation and 
for that of outshining those who have been hitherto 
their equals. 

No moral scruples* 

Nor is much heed paid to moral considerations in 
modern society. There does indeed exist morality ^>f 
a sort, but that is merely based on old time beliefs and 
superstitions. It is not derived from man^s duty to his 
fellow-inen. A person, who swears or smokes or drinks 
or gambles or is in love with some one else’s wife 
(which he can hardly help, poor devil), is considered a 
sinner by society and is apt to regard himself as such 
in his moments of remorse. But a manufacturer who 
puts cardboard in place of leather in his shoes, (jr a 
chemist who sells useless patent medicines, is praised 
for his enterprise. People are enjoined upon to speak 
the truth; but the whole basis of the science of adver- 
tisement, which has been brought to a high state of 
perfection, i>s deceit and fraud. In the old days, reli- 
gion, by holding forth the terrors of the next world, 
kept the people straight. It is, however, on the decline 
and no other adequate principle has yet taken its 
place. 

Industrial Revolution* 

The present society is very largely the product 
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of the Indiastrial B#etvohition which occurred ' in 
England in the second half of the eighte^th 
century. It consisted of a series of great inventions 
which iniroduced a change in the arts and of a conse- 
quent .change in economic* and social conditions, greater 
than had ever appeared during a similar short period of 
time. Before .the Industrial Hevolution, production wets 
earned on in Euroi>e in very much the same fgshion in 
which it is still done in Judin . There were the sinall .arti- 
sans who worked in their owm cottages and themselves 
owned the simple implemiBnts of their craft. Each worker 
was his own buyer, manufacturer and salesman. He was 
his own master. The invcn.tion of machinery, driven 
hy water-power and later by steam and electricity, has 
(^hanged all this. Huge factories, containing very com- 
jilicated and efficient machines and employing a whole 
army of workers, have sprung up everywhere. The very 
face of the land has altered. Smiling fields have been 
converted into iigjy-looking factory sites, and there has 
been set in motion a continuous stream of migration from 
the countryside to the towns. 

Capitalist system* 

The resultant economic organisation of society is 
called the capitalist system, and there are certain \inder- 
lying principles on which it rests. They are mainly the 
institutions of private property and freedom of enterprise. 
The first meana that the owner of any kind of property 
may use it as he likes subject, to the ia.ws of his State, 
and the second, that everybody is free to engiage in 
whatever .ex*onomic activity he chooses. 
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Evils of Capitalism. 

H These prin.ciples, .wlijeh .at first siglit appear to be 
e.nunently reasonable, turn out to be productive, oi much 
evil when put to practical application. What we know 
is that by these methods a few individuals become iiiulti- 
inillionjiires, wlijle millions are reduced ,to poverty. Com- 
petition means that to come to the fore, hundreds of rival 
firms must be thrown out of the market, and to do so, all 
kinds of brutal and underhand methods are employed. 
Those who are ruined become bankrupt or mad ; while 
some are driven to commit suici<le and leave their wives 
and children destitute. Moreover, competition is waste- 
ful. It leads to over-production and the expenditure of 
large sums of money on such socially barren items as 
advertisemnt, the payment of commission to sale 
agents, tjtc. 

Social needs neglected. 

• Besides, ^the system of free enterprise has little rela- 
tion to social needs. All that a capitalist takes into con- 
sideration when he is thinking of starting a new busi- 
ness, is tlie amount of his ptofits and not its value to the 
community. He will thus prefer to devote himself to the 
manufacture of furs, perfumes, cosmetics or pleasure- 
boats, where the returns are larger, to the building of the 
, houses for the poor. In his greed, he loses all moral 
scruples. He is quite prej^ared to make gunpowder or 
battleships* And he is equally ready artificially to 
restrict the supply of his commodity, if on cold calcula- 
tion he finds that this will bring him greater gain. 
Cases are not wanting of large farm-owners burning 
down their crops so as to raise the price of com, while 
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in a neighbouring country the people were dying of 
starvation. 

Fortunes* 

But the strongest point of criticism, against the pre- 
sent system is the way in which large fortunes are j)ermit- 
ted to be made and bequeathed to heirs. ThcvSe fortunes 
run into crores of rupees. In the Fnited Statevs of 
America, it has been calculafed that almost all the wealth 
of the country is in the. hands of sixty families whose lives 
exceed in luxury and display anything ever dreamt of by 
the rulers of past ages. So much w'ealth in the possession 
of a few is the negation of the j^rinciple of equal opportu- 
nity. For it is obvious that the sons of the rich occupy a 
privileged jiosi.tioii. They inherit property, and because 
they inherit property, they also inherit opportunity. 
They have a better start, a more stimulating environment, 
a higher ambition. They are likely to secure higher in- 
oonies and to preserve a higher standard of living by late 
marriages and limited offspring. 

Social divisions* 

Inevitably, society is divided into separate classes. 
There is a wide gulf which lies between the rich and the 
poor. Members of the two classes meet and dine and 
marry amongst themselves. It is true that these social 
divisions are not so rigid as is the caste system in India, 
Nevertheless,, they are sufficiently remote from eacli other 
to make it easy for a person belonging to one class to pass 
off into the ranks ^f the other. The business circles 
are close corporations into which it is extremely difficult 
to force one’s way, and ihe learned professions continue 
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to recruit their members from their' own order. Ail 
this makes for lack of understanding, class hatred and 
conflict. 

I 

Exercise 

1. What do you think are the chief characteristics of modeni 
society? 

2. Explain what is meant by capitalism. How did it arise and 
what are its evils? 

3. Ho you favour th(‘ continuance or abolition of private pro- 
perty? Give arguments for the view you take. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

Why necessary, 

y Man is a member of' society, but were it not for the 
fact that society is divided into a number of smaller 
groups, he would be able to accomplish little. He could 
bend his energies to no definite task and would behave as 
a child who has lost his way in a crowd, ('oncerted 
e-flfortvis n^ded in every department of life and this 
requires planning and organisation. 


How they arise* 

In every highly developed community, a number of 
associations exist. These associations are of various 
types, each ininistering .to one or more, essential human 
^ needs. The desire for self-perpetuation gives rise to 
families, while ano.ther impulse, equally powerful, name- 
ly, hunger, results in the emergence of su(;h economic 
groups as the castes and the trade unions. Religion too 
has been a factor of considerable im])ortance in human 
life and has divided mankind into different compartments. 
Thus there has been the thirst for knowledge respon- 
sible for the countless Pathshalas of Ancient India 
and great Universities like those of Taxila, Nalanda, 
Alexandria, Athens and others. In modern tijnes, ifc 
is felt that work, which is often monotonous and exac- 
ting, is not the end of life, and that .there should be as 
many organised ways of seeking pleasure as those of 
doing work. This has led men all over the worlil 
to combiiie and establish sports clubs, stamp collectors^ 
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-clubs, mountaineering clubs, amateur dramatic scKrieties 
and similar other fellowships. 

-Natural or artificial? 

These associations are, in a sense,' natural and in 
another, artificial. They are natural in that they 
attempt to satisfy some natural craving on the part of 
man. A man marries and, has children, because he 
must; he follows a religion, because he feels that this 
world does not cover the whole of liis existence, and 
that there are forces which mould his /liie with 
which human beings have nothing to do. But they are 
artificial in that they are no part of Nature like the 
stars and the sea and can be founded and dissolved at 
will. A person may or may not be a member of 
some religious sect. Even though born into one, it is 
open to him when he attains maturity to leave it and 
to join another. A person is necessarily, to start 
with, a member of some family, but by refusing to 
marry, he can avoid setting the stage for another. 

Associations and the individtial* 

In general, the more numerous the associations and 
the greater their variety, the richer will be the life of 
the community. There are different facts to every- 
body’s personality, and in order that all of these may 
be unfolded, it is necessary that he. should join a 
large number of associations. The emotinal side 
cannot be fully developed without marriage, for, it is 
parenthood which opens for us a new world of deep 
emotions and creative impulses. Anybody, who has 
seen a congregation in the act of worship, could not 
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Lave failed to be struck by the spirit of reverence and 
devotion which the scene evokes. The bells, the sub- 
'dued light, the beautiful and sublime images, the in- 
cense-luden air, produce an aimosphere surcharged witli 
mystery and awe Jn which the individual feelvS the 
stirrings of the soul and loses himself. He satishes 
liis natural love for pleasure by joining some recrea- 
tional association; while, if he cares for higjier 
tilings of life, he offers hiniself as a member to some cul- 
tural society. It is thus obvious that the larger the 
number of interests a , person bas, the bigger tbe num- 
ber of associations which claim him as a member. 

Constitution* 

Associations or ratiier groups differ in their essen- 
tial features. The only thing, they have in common, 
is that they exist for the reaUssajtion of certain aims, 
and that there are some common bonds which bind the 
members together. But while there may be soijie 
groups, and in the narrower sense the word ‘associa- 
tion’ is confind, to these, which have a written consti- 
tution, proper office-bearers, regular membership; there 
may be others which are more or less indefinite. An 
example' of the first type is the Boyal Historical Society. 
Members are elected and have to pay an annual subs- 
cription of two guineas. There is a President, a Sec- 
retary and a Council, and meetings are held once a 
mouth when a paper oh some historical subject is read. 
The Hindus may be, taken as an ext^mple of. the other 
type. Here everything is in doubt. Ih fact, tjhe ques- 
tion, ‘Who is a Hindu?’ is one which it is ejetraqrdinarily 
difficult to answer. Hindus differ ^so much amongst 
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theniselves in iheir religious beliefs and practices, and 
their outlook on life admits of so great a variation that 
no comprehensive definition of the term ‘Hindu’ can be 
evolved. And yet they represent something which 
is common to them and which separates them from the 
rest of the people. A Hindn, whatever else he may be, 
is not a Muslim or a (’hristian. There is thus a double 
character which these associations bear; they are a 
unifying as well as a disruptive force. If they happen 
to include a large number of men as their members 
and to be inspired by some lofty spiritual or political 
end, they , are (;a])able of convulsing the world. 

Types 

Associations may be classified into the following 
well-known types (1) Kinship associa.tions, (2) Religious 
associations, (3) Vocational associations, (4) Philan- 
thropic associations, (5) Cultural associations, (0) Re- 
creational associations and (7) Political associations. 
Barring religious associations, which will be treated of 
in a separate chapter, a few words may be said on eaoji 
type. 

Kinship associations* 

Kinship associations are based on blood relation- 
ship, such as families, dans and tripes. The clan which 
occupied a midway place between the two has almost 
wholly died out, .while the tribes only survive in coun- 
tries which are not yet civilized. A tribe is a social 
unit, though often a very loose one, consisting of per- 
sons, who inhabit the same district gnd regard them- 
selves as descendants of a common ancestor. In India, 
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the tribal form exists among the primitive people who 
number about 25 millioUvS. They live secure within the 
shelter of sWamps, forests and hills, and worship the 
mountain and forest si)irits. Their standard of life, 
however, is miserably poor. They hunt animals', eat 
carrion, liiake their cottages of ])laited grass and Hire 
with their women in a kind of grou]) marriage. Slowly, 
however, they ar^ becoming assimilated into the Hindu 
social organisation. What happens is that a wander- 
ing tribe, as a resuJt of cultural contracts, gives up its 
older mode of life, and gains recognition, as a caate, 
though of the lowest order. But this is a healthy 
change. The committing of thefts is one of the vices 
of these people, but wlien they settle down in villages, 
they take to some useful art like basket-making, tanning 
and leather-work, or labour in the fields. 

Castes* 

The caste is another group which falls within this 
cajtegory, .though, outside India, it has* no existence. 
Wdiat the caste system means, its great antiquity, its 
grave defects, its slow dissolution before the modern in- 
fluences, are matters wdiich are familiar to every Indian. 
What is sometimes forgotten is that only fifty years 
ago, the* caste system played a very useful role, sp^icially 
in professional matters. The wages of labour, the 
hours of work, the prices and the output of commodi- 
ties were fixed by the caste panehayats. They regula- 
ted trade processes and methods; arbitrated in disputes 
between the members; and organi^d strikes and boy- 
cotts in casesv of oppression. That these functions have 
ppt filtogetlier fallen into disqse, we may remind our- 
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selves by recalling liow, during the last Great War, ,thi& 
iJhobis in various places held their panchayats and 
decided to charge uniform rates from their customers. 
The caste feeling continues to be a factor of consi- 
derable importance and should be carefully considered 
in any scheme of social or political reform. 

Gradually, however, the caste panchayats are being 
replaced by associations of a more modern type, called 
Sabhas or Mahasabhas, some of which deal with a 
single caste, others with an inter-related group. They 
are deliberative bodies, working by persuasion rather 
than coercion; they do not handle individual cases, but 
pass resolutions of a general nature. Their activities, 
however, are confined to the social sphere. At the same 
time, a new economic organis.ation is also coming into 
existence. It includes labourers’ unions, such as the 
Mazdur Sabha of Cawnpore; Kisan Sabhas, Transport 
Workers’ Unions; Chambers of Commerce; and Ass.uua- 
tions of traders, bankers and moneylenders. The func- 
tions of thes^ vocational associations are ^nidar to 
those of the trade unions to which we must now turn 
our attention. But we might note that all these voca- 
tional associations cut across caste divisions. 

Vocational associations. 

Trade Unions are a form of vocational associations. 
A modern Trade Union is generally an association of 
workers in the same or allied trades, >vhich collects funds 
from all its members and applies them firstly, to sup- 
port those of its rfiembers who cannot obtain employ- 
ment and secondly, to grant certain allowances to mem- 
bto in need. Its chief aims are the increase of wages, 
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Jthe reduction of tlie hours of Ijibour, the securing of 
healthy, safe and pleasant conditions of work, and the 
defending of individual workers from arbitrary and un- 
just treatment by their employers.- The Trade Unions 
first arose in England in response to the peculiar condi- 
tions created by the Industrial Kevolution. Thousands 
of workers had been placed at the mercy of the factory 
owners who not only paid inadequate wages and extrac- 
ted the utmost work hut, what was worse, could dis- 
charge them at their own sweet will. The workers hop6<l 
by combining amongst themselves to bring the retiuisite 
] ressure to bear on their employers. Their efi'orts have 
succeeded to a large exteni. The condition of the 
labouring class is now much better than what it was 
in the begiimiug of the riitieteeiith century. 

Their danger, . 

But the organisation of several million workers as 
loyal members of their Uriions with the large funds 
which they can use, has in it the seeds of social unrest. 
On the one hand, there are the employers with great 
financial resources, who have further strengthened their 
position by banding themselves into Employers’ Associa- 
tions and on the other, the mighty Trads Unions. As 
loUg as questions of common interest are decided ty 
mutual negotiation and agreement, the new dispensa- 
tion makes for quickness and efficiency, for, obviously, 
there ar^ natural advantages in decisions being reached, 
to which large masses of men are parties. ‘But :when 
there is disagreement and, labour threatens to go on , 
strike, the situation is pretty ugly. Ifor is tlxere any 
guarantee that a Union will not u«e this weapon for 
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purely selfish purposes. But at this point, it is the inte- 
rest of the community at large which is affec!te(l. Sup- 
posing a strike is engineered in a service of such vital 
concern as railways, urban transport, light and water, the 
results might well prove to be calamitous. The solution 
of the problem lies not in declaring illegal the strikes 
w'hieh are the only ultimate safeguard the workmen 
have against exploitation, but in tlie abolition of the 
absolute control of the employers over industries and in 
the formation of managing committees in which lahoui 
is represented. If the workers have a hand in settling 
the conditions nnder which they will he required to 
work, the motive for strikes will vanish. 

\ 

Professional associations* 

Similar to the Trade Unions are the associations 
which have been established by men belonging to the 
professional dasscvs. Law, medicine, teaching are hut 
some of the well-known professions which have their own 
organisations for the purposes of controlling the admis- 
sion of members, of laying dowm the conditions under 
which the profession is to be practised, and of setting up 
a standard of morality to which every member must con- 
form. It should be pointed out that these bodies are 
usually moved by a ' twofold ideal ; to ensure decent 
income to their members and, at the same time, to render 
useful service to the community. They are not merely 
preoccupied wdth rights, but are also conscious to some 
extent of their duties. Hence it is that conduct, which 
will pass as natural in the case of a business inan, will 
be deemed open to grave censure if it had refei*en(ie to 
the activities of a man belonging to professional classes. 
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A slioe merchant, who sold a pair of i^hoey with the 
.asvSiiraiice that it would last a year when its likely life 
was two weeks, would suft'er no harm ; but a medical 
man, who gave a false certificate, would run the risk of 
having his name removed from the rolls and losing his 

• job. Experience, however, suggests certain measures 

wliich might be made applicable to tlie ]>r()fes8ional asvso- 
ciations. First, they sliouJd not have tlie final voice in 
deciding the charges to be made for their services as 
they are apt to fix them high. Second, they sh(uiid 
not alone determine the conditions on which jiew mem- 
bers are to he admitted, p'or, left witli this power, they 
are likely to make them unduly stringent so as to pre- 
serve their own monopoly. ^ 

Cultural associations* 

(.'ultural associations perform the invaluable funo 
tiou of bringing together persons differing in economic 
circumstances, in political views, in racial origins and of 
making them <^co-oj)erate for the realization of spiritual 
values. The pursuit of truth, the ])roductiou of works of 
art which delight ther eye and feed the spirit, the removal 
of misunderstandings, and the discovery of a common 
basis on, which the various classes, of which society is 
composed, can unite, are some of the purposes forVhich 

♦ cultural societies are founded. While the tendency of 
vocational associations is to widen the differences 
which separate one class from another, these cultural 
association act us reconcilers and bridges. The proca^s of 

/^civiliaation consists in free, conscious and willing 
subiugation of the great primitive instincts to the ser- 
.vices of wide and wider groups of men and finally to 
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the service of humanity as a whole. Cultural associa- 
tions are in a peculiarly happy position to help this- 
process when, as is often the case, they transcend 
national boundaries. Thus the Tagore Society of Cam- 
bridge by stimulating the interest of the English 
people in .the works of the poet, is likely to contribute, 
towards a better understanding and appreciation of 
Indian thought and aspirations and, jn this way, to- 
draw the two countries closer. 

Recreational associations. 

The recreational associations on a lower plane per- 
form a similar task. Naturally, their membership is con- 
tilled over a limited area. When the people, whose work 
lies ill wid.ely separated fields, meet together, they are 
bound to develop sympathy for each other’s point of view. 
Pleasures, enjoyed in common, htive the effects of thr()w- 
ing people off their guard, of doing away with artifi- 
cial differences, and of enabling them to stand on level 
ground. But they fulfil this purpose only when they 
are iion-exclusive clubs. If they are otherwise, the 
effect is haj;niful rather than good. The exclusive 
European olnbs in India, while fostering solidarity 
among the official class, only se.rved to increase racial 
bitterness. Another ne<'es8ary precaution ' is that the 
club exists for the pursuit of sopie innocent pleasure 
and not for the satisfaction of the lower appetites. A 
tennis club deserves encouragement for it offers to its- 
members good physical exercise and mental relaxation. 
But the night clubs of Paris, Ijondoii or New York,^ 
where the jieople meet for dissipation, merit the severest 
condemnation. 
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Philanthropic associations* 

If the object of the recreational associations is to in- 
crease happiness, that of the philanthropic societies ia 
the alleviation of human suffering. Natural and social 
inequalities combine in making the life of some of hs 
full of misery and ]jain. The lepers and the blind, 
victims of famine and pestilence, Wounded soldiers, the 
unemployed, all cry out for help, and it is a cry which is 
irresistible. All the great religions df the world count 
charity as one Of the highest virtues. By the laws of 
Islam every individual is bound to contribute a certain 
portion of his income towards the help and assistance 
of his 'poorer neighbours. But even more important 
than charity is personal service. A man should not 
merely content himself with the giving of a small dole 
out of his earnings, but should pay occasional visits to 
a hospital or a like institution and speak words of kind- 
ness and cheer to those with whom life has dealt un- 
justly. The poor and the sick need both material aid 
and moral support. They are hungry for bread, but 
they are perhaps more hungry*" for love, . sympathy, 
equality and brotherhood. Cstre, hpwever, must be taken 
to see that relief is given only to the really deserving; 
indiscriminate almsgiving defeats its own purpose. 
Very often, the beggars, who throng the streets of holy 
places like Benares and Muttra, are clever and idle 
scoundrels who fraudulently appropriate to themselves 
what ought to go to others. While the self-respecting 
destitute and the^ck htand behind, they hustle their 
way to the front and snatch away the blaukets from the 
hands of the Lady Boujxtiful. It is, theipefore, , best 
to forgo the sense of self-importance which the direct 
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distribution of charity brings one and to confine one’s 
philanthropy to duly constituted organisations. Such 
establishments keep a record of the i)eople who really 
need succour and maintain satisfactory accounts. 
Institutions of this kind exist in every country, some of 
the more familiar examples being Dr. Bernardo’s 
Homes, the Earn Krishna Mission and the vSeva Sadan 
Society. 

Political associations* 

Hut of all the modern associations, the political 
ones are the most important since their influence on the 
life of the citizens is immediate and profound. They 
are best represented by political parties, sucli as the 
Indian National Congress. Their membership runs in- 
to gigantic figures, they cover very extensive areas by 
means of innumerable branches, and they have com- 
mand over large sums of money which they can use for 
their purposes. As the object of every party is to bring 
about certain political, economic and social changes, 
their activities affect every citizen within the country 
in one way or another. This is the case with all the 
parties, but more particularly, with such ‘totalitarian’ 
parties as the Communist Party of Russia which seek 
to control every little detail of the citizen’s life. Politi- 
cal parties, when they succeeded jn capturing power at 
home, become ever more formidable internatiionally, 
since the peace of the world depends on their policies. 

State and other associations. 

In a sense, however, the State itself might be said 
to b^ the highest association, since it included the total 
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six^ial organisation. The family, the Churcli, the Trad^ 
TTnion, all have to »ul)mijb to its will as formulated in 
the laws ; and they carry on their operations over an areju 
where the conditions of peace and ordered progress are 
maintained by it. Sometimes, however, very exagge- 
rated claims are put forwards on behalf of the State, aa 
when ii is compared to an organism wdth the obvious 
implication that the other social groups are no more than 
its mere parts. Just as the organs jof a Jiving body are 
wholly dependent upon it and have no signifir anoe 
apart from it, so also, it is made out, clubs, socjstie^i, 
unions, cbrporations, Thurches have no rights, no ends, 
no interests save those, as belong to them by virtue of thbc* 
fact that they are the instruments through which the 
State realizes itself. It is conveniently forgotten that 
while; in the case of an organism, the parts and the 
whole burst into life together and are inextricably 
connected, institutions like the family, the clan, the 
tiibe, the religious community and the guild have long 
preceded the State and do, ni fact, form the foundation 
on which its structure has been reared. Some of them 
c<^tinue to exist and retain their vigour. 

Society federal m character* 

The right view to take is, of course, to regard so- 
ciety as essentially federal in character; to consider it 
as a vast net-work of associations, some more important 
than others, bul; all fulfilling a necessary and useful 
function; all possessing rights anct owing duties. The 
associations are important, because, without the 

individual will feel like the ktom and be tirithout the 
means of self-realizatipn* Nbr is it possible for one 
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association, however exalted, to represent adequately 
all the mainfold interests of mankind, — artistic, reli- 
gious, acquisitive, playful and political. 

•1 

Conflict of loyalties* " 

•But the fact that all these groups exist and carry 
on their activity at the same time within the bosom 
of society, gives ' rise to the possibility of conflict 
between them. An individual, on the other hand, 
is a ineinber of several social units at one and the 
same time — family, caste or religion, village or town, 
proviifce, country, and Anally the world itself. It is 
quite conceivable that his loyalty to one group might 
bring him into clash with another. Supposing that a 
man is a pacifist. by religious conviction, but hbs coun- 
try orders military conscription. He has in these cir- 
cumstances to take a diffi(uilt decision. He must 
either hold fast to his religion and suffer imprisonment 
gladly, or an a patriot take up amis in defence of his 
country even though his religion teaches him to regard 
war as an evil. Or supposing that there is cholera in 
the city, and the neighbours around him are dying. In 
which direction does the path of duty lie? Should 
leave the city and thereby save himself and his family, 
or by remaining on the spot; nurse the sick, even though 
he runs the risk of catching the infection himself? 

/ 

Right ordering of loyalties* 

There is a simple rule which must form the basis 
of our conduct, if we are to live as human beings. The. 
rule is that the larger group must 'come befoire the 
smaller* It is an extraordinarily difficult rule to follow in 
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actual practice inasmuch as the majority of us aTe pre- 
disposed to prefer the smaller group to the larger. We 
care most for our families and for those with whom 
we share our daily toil, and least for those who are far 
away, speak a different tongue and practise a different 
mode of life. Yet this is not the right ordering of our 
loyalties. The world should come 'first and ourselves 
last. Perhaps, in the course of age.>, this ideals will he 
attainable. For, we are sjuwly evolving from the state 
of animals. The beasts do not look beyond themselves. 
The pig feels perfectly happy and comfortable if there 
is enough food in his sty. But tlie finer spirits amongst 
us, a Tolstoy or a Gandhi, do not give a thought tp 
themselves, but are ever anxious to relieve the sufferings 
of others. The larger the mental horizon of a person, the 
more extensive is the field over which his sympathies 
play and the higher is the position which he occupies 
in the scale of evolution. Self-preservation and self- 
assertion are the principal attributes of the brute; self- 
sacrifice and social service, the glorious heritage of man. 

Exercise 

1. Discuss the reasons why associations are formed.. Are they 
natural or artificial? 

2. ‘To have too many associations is to split up the community 
into fragments.’ Do you agree with this view? 

3. What are the functions performed b}’* tho trade unions? 
How do they constitute a danger to society? 

4. Ih the caste system a useful or* obnoxious institution? 

5. How does a person belonging to a liberal profession differ 
from a business, man? Suggest some of ^he ways in which the 
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capacity for public service of the professional associations can be* 
further increased. 

6. On what grounds is it claimed that the state has no right to* 
interfere with such institutions as religion and the family ? 

7. 'Civics consists in the right ordering of loyaRies.’ Explain 
this statement. 

8. ‘Man’s higher progress is a series of subordination of » 
smaller self to a higher and wnder self’. Clarify this statement hy 
giving exarnjiles. 
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FAMILY 

F^ily, a tinivcrsal insthtition« 

Family is undoubtedly one of the earliest social 
institutions, and it is of great importance from the de-^ 
gree of influence wliicli it exerts over the individual. 
Originally, men and^women m4*t together casually for the 
purpose of mating; but when they decided to stay on 
in order to tend and cherish the helpless baby, the 
family came into existence. Everywhere the people 
live in^ the form of families, whether they are civilized 
or saVages ; and even in Rusaia, where for some time it 
appeared as if its basis was threatened, it has been able 
to preserve itself. Speaking of the primitive people, an 
experienced traveller says, ‘‘From observation of 
various tribes in far distant parts of Australia, I can 
assert confidently that love for their children is a 
marked feature in the aboriginal character, I cannot 
recollect having ever seen a parent beat or cruelly use 
a child, and a short road to the goodwill of the parents 
is, as amongst us, by noticing and admiring the chil- 
dren.” 

Family attachment among ancient peoples* 

Family sentiment has been a strong characteristic 
of all ancient peoples. Man’s worth was judged in 
Egypt by his behaviour in the family circle. The 
inscriptions on the tombs of the Pyramid Age testify 
to it. A departed noble claims that he was a good son 
and a good brother, claims of modesty perhaps for- 
* 49 

F. 4 
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bidding any reference to bis excellence as a husband: 
“I was one beloved of his father, praised of bis mother, 
whom hjs brothers and sisters loved.” In Athens, be- 
fore a man could become a magistrate, he had ^ 
duce evidence to show that he had treated his parents 
properly; and anyone, who had denied them shelter or 
'food, forfeited his right of speech in the national 
bly. But perhapa, in no country has family attachment 
l)een so presistent and carried to such exti^emes as in 
China. Every Chinese believes that a man owes it to 
God and to his ancestors through whom he worships 
Him that he should be willing to make tremendous 
sacrifices for the sake his family. Thirty years ago, 
it was not at all unusual for large numbers of labourers 
practically to sell themselves to the industrial companies 
for a period of years, usually six, during which they 
were fed, clothed and housed free of charge but bhd 
to do very tough work. But they cheerfully bore it 
all, because, at the termination of the contract, they 
were presented with a lump sum of money which en- 
abled them to marry and set up a family. In conse- 
quence, China has an overflowing population which 
is kept within limits by the periodical recurrence of 
famines. 

The Aryan family* \ 

In India also, the family has occupied a domina* 
ting position. It is an institution which seems to be 
already highly developed among the Aryans when they 
came and settled down in the Punjab. Its most pro- 
minent feature was the authority of the head of the 
family. Measureless devotion towards the parents was 
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demanded in consideration of the priceless gift of life 
which .they had bestowed on their children. It was a 
system of joint family which included not oiily the* 
children of a father, but also the children of his sons^ 
and those of his son's sons, if any such were born 
during his lifetime. It did not, however, include the 
children of a daughter : those belonged to a different 
family. Over the members, of his own family, however, 
the head was absolutely supreme. He could dispose 
of them by sale or by gift, could punish them in any 
way he chose, and he even hehbiheir lives in bis hands, 
for, his right to offer them as sacrifice to the gods was 
recognised . 

P The Roman Family* 

The authority of 4:he Roman father, called 
by the familiar name of patria potesfas, was even more 
complete. In his case, the law expressly recognised 
his right to take the life of his child. Such killing 
was not a murder; it was not a crime; it was the exer- 
cise of a legal right b.elonging to the father. We, 
living in a more liberal age, might marvel at the des- 
potic way in which so many men and women were dep- 
rived of their rights and liberty. For^ that the system 
was terribly oppressive cannot be doubted. It meant 
that every citizen, who had a living father, was unable 
to acquire property, unable to acquire anything for 
himself, was wholly dependent on his father iii persoti 
and property, was liable to be punished, to be sojd into 
slavery, and even to be put to death. But tlue fact thlit 
th^ fatjiier possessed all this power, does not, of coursfe, 
imply that it was actually put iptd use. We may rest 
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assured that if these extensive and dangerous powers 
had been abused, they could not have been long en- 
Joyed. The only reason, which led the Aryans and the 
Homans to confer so much authority on a single person, 
was the profound sense of family unity, the conviction 
that every family was, and ought to he, one body, with 
one will and one executive. The father was not regar- 
ded as separate from thef other members of the family, 
as having rights or powers against them. He was re- 
garded as the representative of his family, as having 
its interest closest at heart, and even in his punish- 
ments he was supposed to be acting for the common 
good. 

'^Importance of family* 

It will be interesting to discover the place of the 
family in the social scheme of Ancient India. The 
family then occupied a more central position than it 
does now. This was due to two important reasons. In 
the first place, the influence of the State was weak^ and 
in the second, the individual had not risen to his pre- 
sent status. In ancient society, the individual counted 
for little; it was the family which formed the social 
unit. Accordingly, the State in its dealings was con- 
cerned with the family only. But since the functions 
of the State in the earlier days were strictly limited, 
and amounted only to the maintenance of peace and 
the gathering of taxes for that purpose, a large area 
was left for the free operation of the family. The 
service which it rendered to the community was immense. 
It was as a member of the family that the, indivi- 
dual learnt the most useful lesson in life. He learnt 
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the supremely difiScult art of living together, of shar- 
ing a common home and managing property which 
was held in common. The head of the household was 
primarily resposible for Jbreadwinnihg, and he had tlie 
privilege of dividing the income among the relatives 
in accordance with their need. It was not, however, 
merely the satisfaction of material wants which kept 
the members together. The practic e of i*ommon wor- 
ship brought .them even closer to each other, and it laid 
deep the basis of a spiritual union. It was in the 
midst of such an atmosphere thai the children were 
trained in the traditional learning and c^aft of their 
forefathers, that they were taught the subtle lesson of 
obedience and co-operation, and that they learnt, to 
sympathise with suffering by being mode to look after 
the aged and the sick. This was the way in which the 
habits of a corporate life were fostered. The ancient 
Aryan family had many aapeuts, political, economic, 
religious, cultural and recreational. It was a political 
association, since its underlying principle was obe- 
dience; economic, because, it provided the wherewith- 
al of physical existence; religious, b.ecause, ancestor- 
worship was one of its chief characteristics: cultural, 
because of .the learning that was taught oW of the 
wider lesson instilled of decent social behaviour; and 
finally recrea.tional, because, it served as a busy centre 
of gossip and merrymaking. 

Family^ a wion of stxe^. \ 

The family is a union between husband and wife. 
Mj^n and women have supplementary qualities, and it 
U ^ union of the twp in wedlock which makee for thd 
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fulness of life. The peculiar qualities of man are 
pliysical strength, fearlessness, resoluteness of purpose, 
love of fight; those o| women; compassion, humility, 
self-denial and inexhaustible patience. “A woman is 
a cross between an angel and a drudge,” says a modern 
essayist which reminds one of the famous sentence of 
Euskin, ‘‘A true wife, in her husband’s house, is 
his servant; it is in his heart that she is queen.” It 
is iiot the biological necessity which forms the best 
defence of marriage; it is rather the inseparable com- 
panionship, .to which it leads, which constitutes its 
greatest charm. To see an old man and his old wife, 
each wrapped up with the thought of the other, each 
mighty anxious to make the other happy aiid comfor- 
^ table, each rushing to the aid of the other when some 
familiar reminiscence is recalled perhaps for the 
thousandth time, and to hear their full-throated laughter 
at the new-fangled notions of their children and 
grandchildren, — ^is to catch a glimpse of' human nature 
at its best. 

And of age and youth. 

The family is not only a partnership between 
man and woman; it is also an association of the old 
and the young. It is the presence of children which 
enhances very largely the joys of family life. Children 
are the living poems. Life without them will be robbed 
of much of its beauty and rhythm. They are the 
Natural bridges between the husband and wife. Often 
when they have quarrelled, their impish mischief or 
some sage remark will set them laughing and pav© the 
way for reconsiliation. Even when they grow' iip,^and 
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i.t may be said that in the eyes of the parents that tijne 
scarcely ever arrives, — they continue to be indispena- 
able. The old know how ihe pjesence of their sona 
around them in some inexplicable way softens the bitter- 
ness of their earthly existence, while the sons, unless 
they are wholly thoughtless, realize, on their part, what 
a haven of refuge their parents are in juoments of diffi- 
culty, and what a powerful support they would lose if 
anything happened to them. The one natural advantage, 
which the old enjoy over the young, is their va^t experi- 
ence. Life is like the river. As the river advances to- 
wardt the sei^, it ripples and dances less with laughter 
and song ; it grows stiller and calmer ; but it also grows 
wider and deeper, when it hears rich cargo n^ell on its 
bosom. Men, who contrive to live up to ripe old age and 
to retain their zest for life, are not ordinary people. It 
is because they have led regulated lives and have con-^ 
quered over their diflBculti-es, that there is something 
attractive about them. Beautiful young people are 
accidents of nature, but beautiful old people are works 
of art. 

Jars of family life« 

It is thus obvious how the family by estahlishiniT 
contact between the -opposite sexes and ages furthers 
the cause of human unity. Not that it is always easy 
to fuse these incompatible elements into one harmoni- 
ous whole. Complete understanding between the married 
couple or between them and their children is hard to 
come by. The married life of Socrates ahd Carlyle 
was a dismal failure. Hqw seldom does a perfectly 
simple human relation exist between a boy and his 
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father. There is often a great deal of affection on 
both sides, but little of the true spirit of companion- 
ship. Little boys are odd, tiresome creatures with 
savage instincts and, when thej?^ gi:ow up, are likely to 
be headstrong and vain : 

We call our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 

No doubt, our wiser sons will call us so. 

Many fathers, on the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted, feel that if they are to maintain their authority, 
they must hold themselves a little aloof. Chateaubriand, 
the brilliant French writer, has declared how . his 
mother, his sisters and himself were frozen into statues 
in his father’s presence, and recovered breath only when 
that presence was removed. Such parents in their 
old age grow even more exacting. They want to keep 
their children in leading strings when they are no 
longer needed. Old people become excessively talka- 
tive and moody, and denunciation of the young seems 
to be a necessary exercise for keeping them in health. 

y 

Demerits of family. 

This is one defect of family life. Excevssive devo- 
tion to the family, at the extreme end, is another. 
Most men and women love their families too much, and 
as a consequence they love mankind too little. ‘No 
family like our’s’ is an attitude of mind not seldom en- 
coiihtered. At baby-shows wopien have been known to 
fight like cats over the relative merits of their little 
darlings. But the claims oi the family, if they are 
valued too highly, are bound to come in conflict with 
those of the State. Plato was so deeply impressed with 
the seriousness of the problem that he suggested this 
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abolition of the family for the ruling classes. He 
foresaw the possibility of favouritism. Nor was hia 
fear without foundation. Even such great men as 
Marcus Aurelius, Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon have 
not been a.bJfi to rise above this weakness. Those, who 
are impressed with the rights of the family, ajre apt to 
find fault with the ever-widenipg circle of State acti- 
vity. They would, for instan(‘-e, oppose compulsory edu- 
cation in State-managed institutions and ‘compulsory 
military service. In various other ways, family proves 
a hindrance. The friends of those, newly pmrried, haviE^ 
been known to complain of neglect. Nor is it. possible 
for a married man, specially if he is burdened with a 
large family, to give undivided attention to his profes- 
sion. Many an artist has been forced to produce work 
of a decidedly low q\iality in order to earn a sufficient 
livelihood, when, had he been single, only masterpieces 
wold have emerged from his studio. Sometimes an 
attractive hobby or important public work has had to ' 
be given up altogether for domestic reasons. 

Family, the source of warmth and beauty* 

But when all has been said against the family, 
there yet remains a large balance to its credit. The 
word ‘home’ is associated with all that makes life beau- 
tiful and sacred, with tender memories of joy and 
sorrow, and specially with the first eager outlook of 
the jonrig mind upon a wonderful world. A man do^s 
not, as a rule, feel much seniimeni; about his office or 
factory. It is the family to which he is attached by 
a spiritual and poetic tie. We might heartily agree 
with' Mrs. Bonsanquet when she says: ‘‘Even if the 
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world could carry on without the family, it could not 
afford to lose the qualities which would go with it. It 
is a sombre world as it is, and no shade or tone of feeling 
that makes for depth and variety and richness can be 
spared from it. To reject the source of so much warmth 
and beauty, because it sometimes fails, would be like 
banishing the sun from the sky because it is sometimes 
covered with clouds.” ' 

What society owes to family. 

The family is society in miniature. Its great im- 
portance lies in the fact that all those qualities, which 
form the basis of social life, are first developed within 
the family circle. Let us examine some of these quali- 
ties a little more closely by taking them one by one. 

(1) Foremost of these is disinterested service. 
What impresses one about the family, is the readiness 
with which the parents are willing to make any number 
of sacrifices foy the good of their children. When a 
child is sick, the mother would lie awake for countless 
hours, unmindful of her own health. The father would 
be equally willing to incur any amount of expenditure 
on doctor’s fees, medicines and fruit. Their object in 
life is to see their children happy, and they spend them- 
selves in their service without any hope of recompense. 
All of us owe a deep debt of gratitude to qur parents 
which can never be fully repaid. But we must care- 
fully note the fact that sensible parents do not expect 
too much of it. The love of the children for their 
parents can never fully match the great love which the 
parents bear towards their children. Parental love is 
a natural phenomenon; it is hot a matter of close 
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association or convention. The way, in which most of 
ns discharge our debt to our parents, is not by returning 
their love in equal measure but by being in our own^ 
turn^ equajly affectionate towards our children. And 
thus the round of life goes on. The moral is that we 
should do public work without the hope of reward. If 
recognition comes, w ell and good ; if it does not, it 
should rouse no complaint. 

(2) The family teaches the quality of adjustment. 
It is, really speaking, not one society but three w^hioh 
are blended into one — the society of husband and wife,* 
the society of parents and children; and the society of 
master and servants. To be able to maintain a just 
balance between them requires a high, degree of 
self-restraint and a lively appreciation of the claims of 
each. The master of a household must not only uj)- 
hold tlie authority of the inistress, but should do so in 
such a way that the maid does not feel called upon to 
give notice. Or take another ease. Supposing that 
the sou wants to join the cinema to wdiich the parents 
are opposed on the ground that the cinema is immoral 
(or socially inferior. Then they are entitled to express 
their opinion and to dissuade but not to use pressure. 
Old and young alike, as soon as years of discretion 
have been reached, have a right to tlieir owui choices, 
and, if necessary, to their owui mistakes. (The family 
hy creating situations of this kind and by its judicious 
handling of them, trains the people for the large sphere 

^of life. Social life is nothing but ah. adjustment of 
rival claims. 

(3) So far as the children are concerned, it teaches 
1;hem the veiy necessary Virtue of obedience, Corpo- 
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ratis life is impossible without discipline atid it is good 
that while the mind is still plastic, it should be accus- 
tomed to the position of not being always able to have 
its own way. The question of punishment is a thorny 
one, for love and kindness must be tempered with jus- 
tice and firmness. It should, however, be understood 
that no punishment which causes fear and loss of self- 
respect is ever going to do any good. It will only cause 
lying and deceitfulness. Our purpose is to develop 
character and we should, therefore, try to understand’ 
children and help them to see the difference between 
right and wrong. Patience is required to form their 
good manners ; but neither fear, nor bribery in the form 
of rewards and prizes, should be used to compel obe- 
dience. The parents should rather seek to inspire right 
conduct from motives of love and kindness. This will, 
be the right preparation for their after life. 

Merits of family. 

The merits of the family have l)een well summed 
up by Prof. Ernest Barker; “The purpose and mea- 
ning of life begin, and remain very largely to the end, 
in the family. It is a small but a total society: its 
interests and its endeavours are catholic'; it is a unit 
of religion and education and mutual moral discipline 
as well as an economic and social unit : it exists for the 
worship of God and the service of man.^^ 

Exercise 

1. Describe the main characteristics of the Aryan and Bomai^ 
families. 

2. ‘The family is a society which unites together three di^ferctofr^ 
sorts of groups : the husband and wife ; the parents and children 
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the master of the house and his servants.’ Show how such a combi- 
nation has its attractive as well as difficult side. 

8. Is family affection an altogether desirable thing? What 
have been the economic and social consequences of, family attachment 
in India ? 

4. ‘Family is the eternal school of social life.* Show how social 
virtues are first developed within the family circle. 

5. ‘The family as an organisation ilitfers not only in size but 
nature from all other social organisations.’ How? 
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Aim of education* 

The aim of education is twofold : to develop the 
innate qualities of the child and to fit him for society. 
Th^ child desires : 

(1) to talk and to listen 

(2) to act (in the dramatic sense of the word) 

(8) to draw, paint and model 

(4) to dance and sing 

(5) to know the why of things 

(6) to construct things 

Natural bent of the child* 

Earely are the children quiet. They love to sit 
where conversation is going on and they are even more 
eager to do the talking themselves. After they have 
come back from a garden party, they would' prattle for 
hours of the people they had met and of the things 
they had been given to eat. This is called the comiiJU- 
nicative instinct. A child wishes to convey his 
thoughts, his feelings, his impressions to others. Acting 
comes naturally to the child. Many of their games 
consist of impersonation; playing at Earn and Sita, 
Eadha and Krishna. Nothing makes them more ex- 
cited than a forthcoming play in which they have been 
allotted parts.*^ A child may be relied upon to spend 
endless hours in sketching and painting and in making 
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models. If he happens to get hold of a piece of char- 
coal, he will fill the walls wiih quaint figures. One of 
tlie commonest pastimes among the children, is the 
making of clay forms. As for music, everyhodj^, who 
owns a radio set, knows what a powerful appeal muaic 
makes to the soul of a child. In this, the child merely 
repeats the life history of the race, foi^ even when man 
was savage he was thrilled by music. It is unneoessaty 
to dw’ell on the sense of curiosity which is one of the 
most marked characteristics of the child. He is never 
tired of asking questions, which, though they might 
sometimes appear to be trivial to the adult mind, are 
always >of great importance to him. That indeed is the 
secret of the rapid mehial progress which he makes. 
Finally, the child loves to construct things. He will 
pull his toys to pieces in order that he may, if possible, 
reconstruct them. Many European children have their 
sets of Meccano with w'hich they build bridges, cranes, 
railways, boats etc., and one of the most common sights 
which one encounters on the seashore is groups of 
children provided wuth spades and little buckets^ en- 
gaged in the task of constructing castles with surroun- 
ding lakes. In short, what the child desires is mental 
and bodily activity, the training of the ear, of the eye 
and of .the hand and the satisfaction of the impulse to 
create. 

Social Education. 

But the purpose of education is not merely to un- 
fold the latent capacity of the child. What is even more 
important, is to give him a particular direction suited to 
his instincts so that when be grows up, he becomes a 
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useful citizen. “It is not primarily for his own indivi- 
dual good,” says an educationist, “that a child is 
taken from his free and wandering life of play. It is 
for what society can get out of him, whether of a 
material or spiritual kind, that he is sent to school.” 
Knowledge and power, which a child’s nature prompt 
him to acquire, can prove to be a curse, insteM of a 
blessing, if they are used, as they have not seldom beeh 
used, for anti-social puri^oses. We must, therefore, 
consider carefully the particular kind of training | 
which he should receive. I 

Mental training* 

To take up mental training first. livery citizfen 
must he taught to read and write. This is necessary 
in order to increase his productive efficiency. More- 
over, as Bernard Shaw has often pointed out, men, who 
cannot read and write, are a nujsance and ought to be 
*13re vented’ in the same spirit in which we set out to 
prevent other nuisances such as defective drains, smoko 
and dirt. Subjects like languages, mathematics, phy- 
sics and chemistry, history and geography must be in- 
cluded in the curriculum. But the object of such 
studies must not be the passing of a given examination, 
but the development of intellectual powers; powers of 
quick apprehension and concentration of thought. 
Great discrimination is needed in the teaching of 
such subjjects as history and geogr»p%y^ for, on their 
right treatment depend the peace of the "world. History, 
as it has tiU now he^tk taught in sohboje, not hee^; 
a faithful account of incidents but a. distortion of factS| 
to suit Uational projiidices; JBvcify con coines 
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best through histories written by its own people. 
Every effort is made to praise its own exploits, to defend 
its own policies and to belittle or blacken the record 
of other countries. Such an attitude of mind must be 
given up. The teacher has to produce in the minds 
of his pupils some understanding of the gradual deve- 
lopment of society; of the limited range of experience 
of early races; of their gradual co-operation to achieve 
common ends; of the benefits that civilization brought, 
and the price that had to be paid for these benefits in 
the shape of law. He has further to suggest that just 
as the whole history of civilization has been the repla- 
cing of the law of the jungle by the ^law of public 
right, so the law of the jungle in international affairs 
will have to be revoked before there can be any order- 
ed international life. In the teaching of geography 
also, stress must be laid on tlie fundamental unity of the 
world and its interdependence. 

Physical traiAing* 

In no way inferior to the development of the men- 
tal faculty is the care of the physical body. No man 
can serve society unless he is physically and mentally 
robust* When a boy, goes out of his school or college, 
he should be full of life and vigour, ready to take up 
the burden, of w:ork of the world. Individual phy- 
sical exercise is good, but better still is participation 
in team games which bring out certain highly desirable 
qualities. These are quickness of though t^ alertness 
in seizing the situation,- swiftness of decision, accuracy 
of judgaient and promptitude in* action. These qua- 
lities aril imt deireloped W>tie Inlaying fieldi 

- • .. ' . /' 
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line and co-operation too are learnt there. Th^. boy, who 
plays for his own hand and not foj* his side and who 
is careless whether his side wins or not, will grow into 
a bad citizen. Another boy, who has learnt to work 
with others by subordinating himself to a common 
object and to set aside his personal triumph before 
that of his team, has the making of a national leader 
in him. The lesson of sportsmanship is equally well- 
taught. The boy learns in the game to take a kick or a 
blow without baJ feeling and to go on in spite of it — 
n necessary equipment for the rough and tumble of 
public life. 

Training of the emotions. 

The training of the emotions is the third great 
task of education. Modern discoveries have revealed the 
enormous part which they play in life. They are the 
basis of the family, the town, the community and the 
nation — the great binding force. But emotions are of 
two kinds, those which build and sustain, and those 
which destroy. It is the latter emotions which cause 
family differences, communal riots /and international 
wars. All the emotions, however, can be reduced to two 
basic ones, those of love or hate. That being so, the 
culture of. the right emotion becomes at once the duty 
of education. Every child must be taught to love his 
fellows as if they belonged to his family and to love 
his nation as if it were a part of higi fp^nuly. In fact, 
the whole world should be regarded as a great assembly 
•of families. Everything should be dojae to di»oourage 
the emotion of the opposite kind, the hatenomotioh 
-which, liek at the rpot of the^raofit/aariw^ yicpii^^rivKich 
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breaks up human relations and draws a ^i^edge between 
man and man. The last great war was largely due to 
the fact that the men, chiefly responsible for it, Hitler 
and Mussolini, were emotionally very imperfectly 
developed. 

Character-btsilding« 

The nurture of the spirit is the fourth and final 
aiih of education. Nobody can minimise the place 
which character-building should occupy in any sound 
scheme of education. Character depends on habits so 
that great care should be taken to see that children form 
good habits. The parents by good home management, 
can train their children in the social habits of cleanli- 
ness, punctuality and politeness, which can further be 
strengthened by healthy school influence. A good 
practice is to assign some of the household and school 
work to children and to make them responsible for it, 
A sense of duty can .thus be aroused. The pare of pets, 
like dogs, which necessitates regular feeding, will serve 
this purpose admirably, besides teaching kindness. At 
^School children may be asked to tidy their class-rooms 
and to water the plants in the garden. Practical work 
of this kind needs to be supplemented by moral' instruc- 
tion. Children should be made familiar with the prin- 
cipal virtues such as courage, temperance, truthfulness, 
thrift, industry and perseverance; fair-play, latitude, 
benevolence and patriotism. That they may become 
Virtuous, it is necessary i^r theni to be told;u^hat virtue 
is. , ' $fleh teae)iing eah b^t given throtlgb short 
ap^r0d!i^te and 
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themselves. Moral traitiing, therefore, must begin 
with this mode of expression which can easily be assi- 
milated and which teaches moral lessons indirectly. 
Later on, when the reasoning faculty has developed, the 
same lessons can be taught directly through philosophi- 
cal studies. 

Liberal education defective* 

What type of education would best attain the ob- 
jects here specified? Till now it was supposed that 
liberal education would answer the purpose. By liberal 
education was meant that kind of education,, which was 
directed to the general enlargement of the mind, and 
which was different from professional and technical 
instruction. This system of education involves the 
teaching in schools and collegeis of such subjects 
as the languages, history, geography, economios, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, etc. Undoubtedly, 
there are certain advantages in a curriculum of this 
kind. It is designed to develop some of the important 
faculties of man. The languages, for instance, offer 
good mental discipline and thought-gymnastic. They 
also introduce a person to literature which is a record 
of noble thoughts and memorable deeds. History, geog-^ 
raphy and economics give him some real knowledge of 
the world in which he lives and of the forces which 
operate around him. The value of science consists in 
its distinctive methods, methods to which the human 
mind must get accustomed if its object is the discovery 
of truth: observation, experiment, working hypothesis,, 
ending in a conclusion, alw^s subject .to r^ision by 
new facts arising* But with aU its 
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serious defect from which the liberal education suffers. 

It does hot directly help an individual to earn his 
living. Nor does it give sufficient exercise to the crea* 
tive element in man. The pitiful results of such a 
system are clearly visible in India where thousands of 
graduates are unable to Secjure employment and for 
whom society has no use. 

Wardha scheme of education. 

The scheme of Basic Education, evolved at Wardha, 
embodies some of the most recent ideas on the subject . 
and it is peculiarly well-suited to the conditions of India. 
Its underlying principle is ‘learning through doing\ 
Children are to ‘be compulsorily taught between the ages 
of seven and fourteen. The syllabus is to include the sub^ 
jects hitherto taught for the High School Examination, 
with this important difference that English as a compul- 
sory sul\ject is dropped and a craft added. But the craft 
is not to be merely one of the subjects taught; it is to 
provide the nucleus of all the instruction given in the 
school. Thus if a student has taken up spinning and 
weaving, he will not only learn this handicraft but will 
acquire at the same time interesting information of 
various kinds, all naturally arising out of the work 
which he is doing. He will learn counting and mea- 
surement, will get some idea of the different kinds of 
soils and climates, and will , obtain some insight into 
history by being told how the priipitive man covered 
himself with leaves and skins and that it was at a later 
stage that ho leamt the use of wool, cotton and silk* 

It shpttld be added, that only a certain amount of know- 
le^e eai ^ imgarte^ this way. To relate all kinds 
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of subjects in their varying complexity to the b^isic . 
craft will be artificially to overload it. 

Merits of basic education* ^ 

The system of basic education has three clear ad- 
vantages. Firstly, it is inexpensive since the articles, 
made by children, can be sold, and the money used to- 
wards education. Secondly, the child learns some use- 
ful handicraft which he can later adopt as his means of 
livelihood. Thirdly, the child secures some general 
‘ knowledge and mental training. The last point is so 
important that it' deserves more th^n a passing reference. 
Supposing that there is a child who wants to make a 
wooden box to put the books in.. Before he can actually' 
start making it, he must have some clear and definite 
idea of what he is going to do. He must do a lot of 
thinking — what wood he is going to use, what is to be 
the size of the box, how much time it is going to take. 
He will have plenty of work to do and carefully too- 
sawing the wood, cutting it into planks, smoothing their 
surface, joining them together in such a way that there 
are no awkward corners. Putting the polish will finish 
the work. But by this time the child would have ac- 
quired some knowledge of tools and processes, and he 
would have had plenty of opportunity to gain discip- 
line and perseverance by his effort to overcome obstac- 
les. 

Pre-basic and post-basic education. 

The basic education should be supported at th<» two 
ends by what might be Conveniently Called the ,1^ ; 
basic and post-basic oducaticm reepeetitely** TI^ flUfl i 
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is to be for chfldren between three and seven years of 
age and to follow the Montessori method. It may be 
doubted whether such small children can take up craft- 
work; but it is plain that health, formation of habits, 
activity that promoted the development of intelligence 
and the senses, are to be the main consideration. The 
post-basic education is to be for those v/ho have comple- 
ted their basic course and are selected on grounds of 
superior talent for higher training. There will be ft 
diversified system of institutions suited to the various 
aptitudes, and such colleges will provide higher instruc- 
tion in technology like engineering and agriculture, 
physical sciences like physics and chemistry, social 
sciences like economics, commerce and. politics, vocations 
such as law and medicine, and arts comprising languages, 
philosophy, history, etc. The principle here also will 
be education through work, the precise nature of which 
will be decided by keeping in view the needs of national 
life. This qualification, if properly regarded, will pre- 
vent intellectual vagrancy and waste of effort, and will 
help to produce citizens who, instead of spending years 
debating what they are fit for, will know and most 
probably obtain their proper assignment in national 
life. 

The great merit of the Wardha system of educa- 
tion is that it combines the virtues of the liberal^duca- 
tion as well as of the technical one. We have seen that 
the first is incomplete, becouse, it does not/fenable men 
to earn their sustenance: Technical instruction too in 


itself is mot enough- An engineer has to correlate his 
with the world outside- He has to handle not 

is essentiftl that. 
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his education should cover not only the technical side, but 
also a pretty wide range of sound general education. 

Adult literacy* 

Along with the education for children, steps must 
be taken to provide adult literacy. Only 12% of the 
population of India is literate which means that 
thirty-five crores of the people are steeped in darkness. 
Adult classes must spring up everywhere like the green 
blades of grass in the rainy season. The aim should be 
not only to teach general knowledge, but to improve the 
economic condition of the pupils through the teaching of 
some craft or profession. Wdiile learning the craft, they 
should get acquainted with health, hygiene, sanitation, 
civic rights and obligations, co-operative effort. Useful 
and cheap literature on topics of practical interest 
should be profusely produced. The number of reading 
rooms and libraries should be considerably increased. 
An endeavour should be made to revive the indige- 
nous theatre, folk dances and folk literature. In mak- 
ing plans for the removal of illiteracy, something of 
value might be gained from a study of the “Little 
Teachers’ Movement'’ of China. Jn that country children 
became the little teachers of their own parents and 
hastened the day of general enlightenment. 

Politics and students* 

A question of great practical interest is the question^ 
of the student’s participation in politics, Few will be 
found to disagree with the view that they should be 
allowed and even encourag^ to discuss politics* , Some 
sort of politics, good or ba4f they are bound to have. 
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and if they are not taught the right sort of politics 
by frank discussion, they are likely to have all kinds of 
wild ideas on it. In the Fmons of British TTnivcrsities 
political questions aye freely dis^'ussed and eminent 
leaders are invited to take sides. The practice has been 
widely adopted in Indian Colleges which have their 
debating societies or parliaments. But whether students 
should take part in political work admits of much 
difference of opinion. On the one hand, there are those 
who feel .that while the rule, forbidding the student’s 
direct interest in national politics, is a healthy one in 
countries which enjoy self-government, it is clearly out 
place in India where the brunt of political struggle must 
fall on the student community. The jnoderfite view is 
opposed to such a course and has been well expressed in 
the following words of Dr. Annie Besant: “Politics is a 
serious matter. It plays with the lives of men, the 
honour of women, the safety of life and property, the 
stability of social order, and I am not prepared to com- 
mit these great issues to the weak hands and untrained 
brains of school-boys and college students. I would 
rather turn them loose in a laboratory full of chemical 
explosives than into the whirl of public life, where they 
niay^ in mere excitement and folly, cause a riot in which 
lives may be lost and property destroyed,” 


Exercise 

h Whftt are the natural characteristics of children? Frame an 
imikg^nary prosjiectus which might he suiiahle for their studies. 

On what principles should the education of children of a 
detnoc^io Stato he haaed? 
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3. Explain why sports should occupy a very prominent place in 
any scheme of education. 

4. What should education precisely aim at ? Should it prepare 
one for one’s li\elihood or make one into a cultured citizen? 

4 

6 Give the mam principles of the Wardha Scheme of Educa- 
tion, 

6 ‘Whether students should take part in politics is a question 
which easily admits of two views ’ Point out the two views and 
indicate your own preference 
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Origin of religion* 

There is no doubt that religion was born of feai. 
The primitive man had little understanding of the forces 
of Nature. The high majestic mountains, the roaring 
sea, the starry heavens, the deep, impenetrable forests 
filled him with awe. The clook-like regularity with 
which Nature repeated its processes, the unfailing suc- 
cession of day and night and of one season by another 
excited his wonder. Its more violent manifestations 
like lightning, storms, earthquakes and floods struck 
terror into his heart. Above all, it was the phenomena 
of life and death which made him feel utterly small and 
helpless. He could not comprehend how a fellow-being 
who was full of life and movement and in the fullest 
possession of his senses onJjj^ a little while ago could be 
reduced in the twinkling of an eye to a clod of earth. 
And even more important than this was the question 
v^iat happened to him after he was dead. Religion was 
the attempt to solve these riddles. The conclusion was 
forced upon his mind tha-t there were invisible, unknown 
powers, evilly disposed towards him whom it was neces- 
sary to subdue and control for his own advantage. 

Belief in God* 

(iraduajly, however, this phase of religion passed. 
With his growing intellect, man was to perceive 
On the whole Nature Worked henehcenidy and that 
the ^tl|tdde to ^opt tdwa^rds the powers of 
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Nature w.as not o^e of hostility .but of humbleness and 
prayer. Later, wli^n he had become sufficiently cjvifis-. 
ed he realised that the world was an ordered and com- 
prehensible entity and not a thing of chance, and that 
behind the spirits of Nature or gods and goddesses there 
was one Supreme God. He was able to see in everything 
a purpose and a design which brought to him the con- 
viction that somewhere was its author, the Supreme In- 
telligence, single and undivided. This belief was fur- 
ther streng.thened by moral reflection. Something in 
human nature demands that there should be perfect 
coincidence between virtue and happiness, and between 
vice and pain. We feel that virtue should lead to 
happiness and vice to pain. Yet we know that in actual 
life this is not so. We do not find in this world that 
the viftuous are necessarily happy. On the contrary, 
we often find that .the good suffer and .the wicked pros- 
per, Hence our belief that there is a Supreme Being — 
a moral governor of the universe — who would ultimate- 
ly reward the virtuous with happiness and punish the 
vicious with misery. ^ 

What religion means* 

Religion may perhaps be best defined as man’s belief 
in a being or beings, mightier than himself and imper- 
ceptible to his senses, but not indifferent to his senti- 
ments and actions, with the feelings and practices which 
flow from such belief. The higher' forms of religion 
believe in a personal God, one who is infinite anil 
absolute and alLperfect* All of them rest upon fai^, 
as' distinct from. reasQjhr; God indeed v?^ould be hard%^ 
worthy of worship if everything about him were ; 
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and a religion that could be fully explained in terms of 
human reason would, strictly speaking, be no religion 
at eih. Unquestioning belief is the basis of all religions. 
Their acceptance by faith, even when they seem to 
conflict with reason is a test of our devotion a 

meritorious confession of our dependence on the 
Supreme. 

Merits^ ^ 

It is curious how much of good and evjl lies inter- 
mixed in all religions. Religion has been a factor of 
great importance from the point of view of human pro- 
gress. Its greatest achievement has been the holding 
of society together. It lays down principles of behaviour 
for everybody which if acted upon will lead to social 
solidarity and peace. Literatxire, architecture, sculp- 
ture, music, :n fact all the fine arts, are enormously in 
its debt. Nothing has stirred human imagination so 
much as the contemplation of divin>5 attributes ; no finer 
buildings have been built than the ones dedicated to 
God. Religion has brought consolation and peace of 
mind to millions of souls. It has^ inspired countless 
men and women to acts of high personal courage and 
public devotion. It has taught the^lesson of the con- 
quest of the flesh and of total renunciation. Many have 
turned over their wealth to the use of the poor, many 
have abandoned their wives and children, and * many 
have exiled themselves from their native land under the 
domination of some religious impulse. A great deal of 
Ithe educational) and hnmAnitajian .work has 

hy reUgiona organisa* 
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Demerits* 

But reJigiou has done a great deal of harm also. 
Many w.ars have been fough.t in the n.ame of religion and 
many innocent tnen have been burnt alive. Religion 
has stood in the way of a proper appreciation of othe.r 
people’s thought and culture. Some of the religions 
have arbitrarily divided mankind into those who will be 
^saved’ and those who are ‘damned’, according to 
w.hether they are the followers of those particular reli- 
gions or not. In India, religion has lowered th^* posi- 
tion of women, has enforced compulsory widowhood and 
produced the curse of untouchability. In its name, the 
poor have been induced to part with what little they- had 
in the way of worldly possessions, so that their offerings 
might add to the riches of the licentious priest. Reli- 
gion in the shape of the theory of Karma has reconciled 
the conscience of the prosperous to the sufferings of 
others less happily circumstanced than they. 

Many of the abpve evils have sprung from certain 
defects which religions have. They may be listed as 
follows : 

(1) Superstitions; j.e., certain beliefs or practices, 
the non-observance of which is supposed to be follow- 
ed by. evil consequences, although such fear is wholly 
irrational. Thus among the Hindus, travelling on cer- 
tain day^ is held to be inauspicious, ' 

(2) Idolatry, i.e., the worship of images made of 

stone, metal, etc., as symbols oj God* There is no 
great harm in idolatry, provided one dpes not fOrget 
that they are merely symbols, gpt . the danger real 

one. To ere<^ ah imag^4s to give tooyeonfs^rete a iorth 
to God who tends to be regarded aa a hum^^ 
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though of a superior order. The devotees then think 
that just as it is possible to win over men by flattery 
and presents so in a similar way it is possible to 
secure the good ofljces of God by a show of penitence 
and costly offerings. Idolatry, moreover, inevitably 
gives rise to a priestly class, whose duty it is to look 
after the images, and we all know what priesthood 
means. 

(3) Dogmatism. — All religions contain some doc- 
trines which are not based on reason but simply on 
authority. Thus in the Homan Catholic Church, the Pope 
is vsupposed to be infallible, though being a human 
being, it is difficult to see how he can be always right. 
In Islam, Mohammad is supposed to be the last prophet, 
though there is no reason to think why the long line of 
prophets should come to a close with him when human- 
ity continues to follow its evil wa>s. 

(4) Sectarianism, — Eeligions are usually divided 
into rival sects as Islam into. Shia and Sunni and 
Hinduism into Arya Sainaj and Sanatan Dharma. The 
broad principles of religion are lost sight of and atten- 
tion is focussed on doctrinal differences. One sect finds 
fault with another and the result is hate instead of 
amity. 

(5) Fanaticism. — Each religion or sect believes 
that it has thi monopoly of truth and that those who 
refuse to follow it ai:e naturally wicked. Thi^ leads to 
intolerance apd persecution. As a rule,* polytheistic 
religions have proved to be more tolerant than those 
tvhich indst..on the unity of God-. The first type is 
made up of a number of gods and it is easy to add one 

'mjpore by hwrnwing tjte iGbd ’of the^ opponents as Uiaitn- 
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ism did by recognising Buddha as an incarnation of 
Vishnu. Persecution has been the greatest blot on 
religion. Many exceedingly virtuous, lovable and learn- 
ed men who stood for the liberty of conscience have 
been its marked victims. And the worst of it was that 
those who committed these crimes were themselves good 
men, actuated by the highest motives, 

(6) Hypocrisy. — Many religious organisations have 
been business corporations. The priests in whose hands 
power Jay aimed at getting wealth from the faithful 
and spending a life of idleness and luxury. The goal 
of business men is openly to make profits. Religion ^ 
however, is supposed to aim at the public good. Hence, 
there is more hypocrisy in religion than in business 
transactions. The Pandit does the jap partly for his 
own benefit, though all the time pretending that his 
motive is wholly disinterested. In the tejnple of 
Vishwanatha at Benares, while the unsuspecting devotee 
is pouring milk over the idol in the confident belief 
that his heart’s desire will be fulfilled, it is being 
collected in a silver kaha just 'acrovss the wall. The 
milk will be boiled and distributed among the Pandas 
and if there is a surplus it will be even sold in the 
market and the sale-proceeds pocketed by the public 
benefactors. 

Conclusion. 

Yet rdigjon with all its fault? has hcen a great 
agency for doing good. What is necessary is .to purge 
it o.f its shortcomings and not to throw i.t overhoard. 
It has offered s^n^ solnMon of the baffling prohh^.of 
life and thetehy aathified that .si^ of hnmur natrers 
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whicli ou.t for discovery. I.t lias enabled people 
.to bear their hardships in life and to resign themselves 
to their fate by opening up before tbp.m the prospect of 
a happier world hereafter. Life on tbe face of the oarth 
is toilsome and dull and freedom for many of us is non- 
existent. The only freedom which we can have is the 
freedom of the imagination. Religion has created a 
whole world on which we can hitch our dreams. If we 
are unhappy in this world ail the more reason to hope 
that we shall be happy in the next and while .this world 
is transitory, the other has all the advantage of perma- 
nence. But the greatest service of religion has been 
the spreading and enforcement of morals* Ordered life 
is not possible without a highly articulated system of 
morality which is universally observed. 

Necessity of religion* 

It may be argued that since moral principles like 
respect for the parents and the teachers, c.harity, 
truthfulness are such to which no reasonable man could 
object, where is the necessity of giving them a religious 
tinge P In short, the implication is • that everybody 
will adopt those principles by the light of his own 
reason without being told that they are the command- 
ments of Gk)d. This may be true of some of ns. But on 
.the whole something beyond this is needed, something 
more positive and compelling. The higher and purer 
spirits among men arc able to forge on the anvil of 
tliefe hearts lives of duty without reference to outside 
h^e W instinctive o^n^jousness of 
' their being. 
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injunotioiis carry no meaning unless ihey are addressed 
in a mor^ positive form and clothed with the author- 
ity of some supernatural being. Nor is punishment a 
sufficient sanction. To be impressed with the idea that 
a certain act, either of commission or omission is a sin 
before God is far more effective in curbing the mind 
than the mere fear of law and force as exercised by a 
governing human power. 

What religion should do. 

But it should be remembered that ignorance is 
being dispelled, gradually it is true but none the less 
surely. The cruder forms of religion can no longer 
serve their purpose. The only religion of the future is 
the religion which can make appeal to human nature 
at its best. It must be free from the alloy of supersti- 
tion and bigotry and in harmony with all .that we know 
about ourselves and the universe. It should not en- 
courage barren theological controversies but preach 
one universal golden lule of life. Its object should be 
the elevation of humanity towards that perfection which 
is the end of our existence. It must bring us nearer to 
God whose basic qualities are truth, beauty and good- 
ness. 

Religious instructions* 

If such a religion is to operate for the future, it is 
necessary that childr^ are given religious instruction. 
We.haye already seen the need of n(|oraI l^sfona and 
easiest way to teach them is to give them % 
ffavour. do not understand id»itrjS6t 

tjbns. I# a nUid is asked, to specie .the tttith 
expianftlfm given ihat< if nttered 
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social life will become impossible, he will remain un- 
convinced. If, on .the other hand, he is told that God 
will be displeased with him if he told lies, he will be 
visibly impressed. Religious leaching can best begin 
with the home and carried into school and college 
classes. Hindu children may be taughf stories from Ihe 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. In actual fact this 
has been done for a long time and there is scarcely a boy 
or girl who is unacquainted with Tulsidas’s Ramayana. 
He has learnt to admire the piety and unselfishness of 
Bharat, the enthusiasm and high courage of Lakshman, 
the affectionate devotion of Sita, and the purity, meek- 
ness, generosity and self-sacrifice of Rama, the model 
.son, husband and brother. 

A practical suggestion^ 

For schools and colleges, suitable text-books 
might be prepared. In ihe present state of Hindu- 
Muslim relations, it is not to be hoped that a common 
book will be acceptable to both the communities. Per- 
haps, the best course will be not to attempt religious 
instruction in State-managed institutions but to confine 
ft to denominational bodies, i.e., institutions managed 
by the Hindus, Muslims, Christians, etc. The object of 
such teaching should be to draw tbe various communi- 
ties to^^h^r until an atmosphere is created when the 
same ^^trhooi might be taught ererjrwliere. A text- 
book may be suggested on thb fo^oVing 

ethical Italnlng should be of a 
gkd aoi^seotarien ehafacter, inoltfsive 
^ forms of Hindu 

"I* dSgp0ted to hnilding up of a 
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characier, pious, dutiful, strong, upright, gentle and 
well-balanced — a character which will be that of a good 
man and a good citizen. That .which unites Hindus in 
a common faith must be clearly and simply taught; all 
that divides them must be ignored. Lastly, care must 
be taken to cultivate a wide spirit of lolerancfi, which 
not only respects the differences of thought and practice 
among Hindus but which also respects the differences 
of religion among non-Hindus, regarding all faiths 
with tolerance as roads whereby men reach the Supreme.. 

State and religion* 

A few centuries ago, there was the theory of ‘One 
State, one Church’. All the people belonging to one 
country were supposed to profess the faith of their 
ruler, and if there were any who did not, they were 
persecuted. Thus in England under Mary Tudor, the 
Protestants had to suffer great hardships. Jn India in 
the reign of Aurangzeb, the temples of the Hindus were 
demolished, they were shut out from the public offices, 
and had to pay a poll tax. Opinion has now come, to the 
certain conclusion that the State must not identify itself 
with any religion. A Sta.te Church cannot exist with- 
out religious, social and financial inequality. More- 
over, a Church can never he a free and independent 
moral force while it is supported by the State. The 
clergy come to regard themselves as the paid adyocatea 
of the Government, and consequently, even if they da 
not support current abuses and resist reforms* passively 
abstain from open .criticism. But this does not 
that the State should-refuse to entourage aetiyijkiea^ 
which seem to meet a national This is cli^l|; so; 
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where educaiional, and humanit^-rian work iis concerned. 
Schools, colleges and social services even where they 
are run by religious associations have a right to finan- 
cial aid and general support. But the State should offer 
no help of any kind in the wdrk of religious conversion. 

Thus the policy of the State should be based on 
toleration. The State should see, in the first place, that 
such toleration is observed by religious bodies in their 
relations with one another, and in the second place, it- 
self respects their susceptibilities. Toleration, however, 
cannot imply non-interference with anti-social or in- 
human practices which are sometimes carried on under 
the cover of religion. Infanticide, child jnarriages, 
Suttee, have, strangly enough, been defended on reli- 
gious grounds. Elven the Thugs who strangled their 
victims to death imagined that they wer.e performing a 
meritorious religious act. It would he best if such 
abuses were put down by society itself for once, the 
State is allowed an opening, jt is difficult to stop its 
further ravages. But if the evil is too deep-seated and 
the more thoughtful section of .the community is desirous 
of change, the State may legitimately step in to stop 
these practices. 

Keligion and politics^ 

li the State is free to interfere .with religious organ- 
isations, are they in their turn entitled to concern ihism- 
selv^ with politibs? Generally, it may he said that the 
Chui^chfes are concerned .with religion and private 
morals. They should remain outside the arena of poli- 
tical cspnjjrpversy and limit theins^ves to presenting 
i^eala on wMoh aU j^ple of goodw^^ may draw for 
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and guidance. They should noi lay down 
rulings in matters which necessarily admit of doubt or 
of different points of view. But it must be remember- 
ed that these bodies are made up of hum.an beings who 
though interested in their religions are equally interesi-^ 
ed in safeguarding their worldly claims. As Samuel 
Butler has said, ^‘Men will never utterly give over the 
other world for this, nor this world for the other. 
This explains why in the Jndia of today there are a 
number of associations .which are confined to members 
of a single religion and whose activities are frankly 
political. The Akalidal, the A.U-India Muslim League 
and the Hindu Mahasabha are associations religious as 
well as political. No great objection can be taken to 
their efforts to improve the economic and political posi- 
tion of their members, but if they are really permeated 
by the religious spirit, they should not make exfravagent 
demands and be willing to accept a just settlement of 
their claims. 

Exercise 

1. How dia religion arise? What do you consider to ‘be tho 

essence of religion? ’ 

2. Discuss the merits and demerits of religion. 

8. Are you in favour of religious instruction being given in 
Bobools and colleges? . , 

4. What should be th^ of the State in regard to 
How far will you allow the. B^te. to inter|erd' in , relig^^^ mattters^ 
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All-pervasive character of State* 

Next to^the fajnily, it is the Siaje which exeici#s 
enormous influence and control over U 9 . A newly-bofn 
child has to have his name and dajte of birth recorded in * 
one of its offices. Whe.n he grows up a bit, it is to its 
schools and colleges that he is sent which if not 
maintained by the State are Jargj^ly financed by it. 
After completing his education, he may eiiter a Govern- 
ment service but even if he decides to tajm up some 
independent profession or business, he will very soon 
discover that its conditions of work are to some consi- 
derable extent regulated by the State. What is more 
important, he will find the State stretching out its hand 
to claim a substantial portion of his income in the 
shape of rates and taxes. While going to his oflBce or 
factory, he will use the roads constructed by the State 
and if on the way he gets a sunstroke will be admitted 


to one of its. .hospitals and the news flashed to his rela- 
tiyes through the Government Telegraph Office. Jf hfe 
dieai bis, name and. age and cause of death will have to 
recorded before he can be cremated^ and if hfe re^sovera 
he may be forcibly sent to dfe on the b^t.tl^4ld 
even the ceremony pf cremation will not be available 
Tbia giy<^ a faint idea oi the ^ay which we 
^ on all sides by the mpdew $tote. O^t 

a# pn iha! pf ip m4 ^ 
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State defined. 

I,t is, therefore, most essential for us to understgind 
what the State is. Perhaps the best definition of the 
State is the one given by Prof. Garner: ‘^The State is 
a community of persons, more or less numerous, per- 
manently occupying a definite portion of territory, in- 
dependent or nearly so, of external control and possess- 
ing an organised Government to which the great body 
of inhabitants render habitual obedience.^’ The fact 
which clearly emerges from this definition is that 
four conditions must be necessarily fulfilled before 
a State can be said to exist. A Statfe must have 
(1) Population (2) Territory (3) Government and 
(4) Sovereignty. 

(1) Population is the first requisite of the State. 
An uninhabited island like Kobinson Crusoe’s cannot 
be said to form a State. But no definite number is neces- 
sary; the population might be either large or small. 
It is obvious, however, that if the number is very small, 
the State must remain comparatively unimportant, while 
if it is too large, there jhay be lack of cohesion. 

(2) Territory is equally essential. A people! living 

in the hunting or pastoral stage and constantly moving 
from place to place cannot be said to constitute a State 
even though they might have some sort of governmental 
organisation. The tribal pisople have a chief who ex- 
ercises authority among them but because they do not 
have a permanent abode which they can call their oto, 
they do not cojn.e within this category. Just as the States 
differ from the point of view of their population, alio 
there are large variatibns in the of tlift 

occupied by them. On the one aide there h 
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which covers an area of several million square miles ^ind 
on the other the ±iny State of Monaco in Europe whose 
territory is confined over 370 acres. It is thus impossible 
to lay down any rule as to the maximum or minimum 
space which a State should occupy. But a large State 
must have its means of communication highly developed 
in order to ensure efl0Lciency of administration. Though 
it is easy to point out exceptions, it is usually considered 
desirable that the boundaries of a State should coincide 
with the geographical frontiers. As territory includes 
not only the land surface but also the natural resources 
such as forests, mines, oil, it is obvious how important 
this factor is in the life of a State. 

(3) Government. If a number of human beings 
live together in the same region, it is inevitable that 
their interests should sometimes clash. There must, 
therefore, be some common authority within the com- 
munity itself which might resolve such conflicts, main- 
tain order and take other steps for the welfare and 
advancement of its fellow-beings. Since the number 
inhabiting a Staie is large, what is required is a per- 
manent and fairly complicated administrative machin- 
ery which might ensure conditions of peace, security 
and decent living, Such a machinery might be the 
outcome of a mutual agreement among the people as 
has happened with nations which had reached a certain 
stage of development or it might be the result of com- 
pulsion based on the conquest of the weaJk by the strong. 
In either case, Government is the instrument thtpugh 
tho state carries on its dealings with; its own 
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(4) Sovereignty. When the Government has ab- 
solute power over every individual and association 
within the territory and when it is wholly free from 
outside interference, the candition of sovereignty is 
satisfied. Thus sovereignty has two aspects. It means, 
internally, that there are no rivals, and externally, 
that there is no foreign power to which it is subject. 
Political independence is another word for sovereignty. 

Some examples* 

/ 

All the four conditions mentioned above are absolute- 
ly esaential. If any of them is missing, then what- 
ever other term might be used, the term ‘State’ will be 
out of place. If we take the examples of Great Britain, 
the United States of America, China and Afghanistan 
and compare their characteristics, we shall find that in 
spite of many differences, they satisfy these cardinal 
conditions. At the present day almost all the peoples . 
inhabiting the globe have their own territories and 
possess some sort of political organisation, so that the 
real difference boils down to one of sovereignty. Great 
Britain is a State while India till no.w was not, for though 
India was the name of a well defined country oeoupiedj 
by Indians and had an elaborate system of administra- 
tion, it had no independence. Great Britfiin constantly^ 
interfered in its affairs. Similarly, the Indian States 
despite their name :were not States in Jhe strict dense j 
of the .wogcd, their dependence on ©ritoh GoV^nr^ 
ment being so thorough. . i r 

iW(i' 

■ ^ jn order, that- we ^ 
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State better, we may distinguish it from oygaBisations 
more or less resembling it. First of all comes the 
^Community' or ‘Society’ by which is meant a number 
of human beings living together, bound by a common 
stock of conventions, customs and traditions and corn- 
cious to some extent of common interests and objects. 
In this sense we speak of an agricultural community or 
a pastoral society. Thus while the word ‘Community’ 
or ‘Society’ is general in its scope and can be u4ed for 
all kinds of social organisations, the word ‘State’ has a 
limited application and can be properly used only for 
such classes of people as fulfil the four requisite condi- 
tions, A study of a particular State, say France, will 
concern itself with the political relations of men com- 
prising it, i.e., how they are governed, while a social 
survey of the same people will embrace a consideration 
of all the possible ways in which they influence each 
other and will include a study of their origin and deve- 
lopment, their economic organisation, their language, 
the place of religion and custom, mode of life an4 be- 
haviour, the state of education, crime, etc. The term 
‘Society’, let it here be added, is also sonmtimes used 
in a narrow sense when what it means is a group of in- 
dividuals brought together for some particular purpose, 
e-|f,| the Literary Society of Victoria College, Gwalior^ 

State and Go^emmenL 

.Whenever ther^ is a group with ap orderly tppde 
of life controlled by JleW| the, re n|Uft be some 

that ?the laws that,t|fc^ are 

o^^tlut* %qh The 
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that of the whole to the part. Eveirybody who lives oH 
the territory covered by a State is a member of that 
State, whereas G-overnment is constituted by those only 
who are actively engaged in the business of administra- 
tion whether as members of the legislature, executive 
OT judiciary. Government occupies the same role in 
relation with State as is done by the directors of a com- 
pany in relation to the company. The company has the 
power of appointing the directors, of controlling their 
actions and of dismissing them whenever it feels dis- 
satisfied with their conduct but what usually happens 
in practice is that it merely becomes a tool in the hands 
-of its directors. A similar danger attends the working 
of the State. So vast is ±he power entrusted to 
Government that it is tempted to think of itself not as 
the agent of the State but the State itself. We re- 
member the saying attributed to King Louis XIV of 
France, 'I am the State.’ It is, therefore, all the more 
necessary that the distinction between the two should 
be constantly borne in mind. Only thus can govern- 
mental despotism be avoided. 

State and Nation* 

The State must also be carefully distinguished from 
the nation. The first recalls the fact of governmental 
control, the second has associations with the question 
of race. The State brings before us the picture of men 
living under the same Qnvernment, nation of men be- 
longing to the same racial stock. What has been fre- 
quently observed is that men who have a common racial 
origin prefer to' have their own independehi govern* 
ment and so there i8 > tendein^y for the States a^d 
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tiations to converge. But there are many instances in 
the present world where men belonging to different 
nationalities form parts of the same State or where the 
same nation is divided in its political allegiance. A 
good example of the former is the British Empire which 
consists of the English, the Scotch, the Welsh, the Irish,, 
the Canadians, the South Africans, the Indians, etc. The 
latter is represented by the case of the Germans who be- 
fore Hitler set out to expand the borders of Germany 
were members of various States, Germany, Austria, Cze- 
choslovakia, Poland and others. But the examples show 
that such an arrangement is fruitful of strife. Parts 
of the British Empire like Canada, South Africa and 
the Irish Free State, which are called Dominions have 
become almost entirely independent while the effort to 
treat India as a dependency was producing very evil 
consequences. Hitler perhaps would not have had the 
solid support of Ijiis people in going to war if he 
could not point to the fact that large masses of Germans 
instead of being subject to German control were under 
foreign domination. 

What constitutes a nation? 

The principle of nationality is so vastly important 
that we must devote some space to discussing what it is 
that makes a nation* The nations which first occtir to our 
mind like the French, the Germans and the Japanese 
seem to possess certain features iia common such es 
(1) the occupation of a specific geograpjbical area, (2) ho- 
mogeJmity of race, (fi) of lapguikge, (4) uni- 

f of (6) a oertam ^onojoir 
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descended from common ancestors, who speak the same 
language and profess the same faith, and whose mate- 
rial needs are of the same pattern are 'bound to develop 
strong feelings of oneness and of exclusiveness. It is 
of course not essential that all the above factors must be 
present but the larger their number, the greater is 
the chance of nationhood. Even more important than 
these are certain other conditions which may be sum- 
marised as follows : (a) common traditions, and me- 
mories of suffierings shared and victories won in com- 
mon which are celebrated in national songs and legends 
(b) a common will to co-operate for certain purposes 
and (c) common political ideals. Prof. Hearnshaw has 
kept all these -elements in view in his definition of 
nationality: “Nationality is that principle, compound- 
ed of past traditions, present interests and future aspi- 
rations, which gives to a people a sense of organic 
unity, and separates them from the rast of mankind.’’ 
Tested on the touchstone of this definition, India may 
perhaps, claim to be a nation. I± is undoubtedly a geo- 
graphical unit but there are large differences based on 
language and religion. Neverthelees, the memories of 
Jallianawalla Bagh and the Bengal famine, the pitiable 
economic position of its mass of people, and the vision 
of a glorious future when with its enormous size and 
huge population and its vast cultural equipment, it 
will be able to play a worthy part in the affairs of the 
world, are all cotehiuing fast to mould in into a 
nation. v . 

t A nation, if it is a self-governing entity is called a' 
Stetev In brief, Natidftality + Indep^d^ce =? State. 
‘Ther^e is, however, ne geneirei bh 
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Some hold that the two concepts are different and 
should not be confused. Thus it is suggested that 
Scotland is still a nation though it has ceased to be a 
State and that similarly Wales though it makes no pre- 
tence to sovereignty boasts of a national library, a 
national museum and national University. On the 
other hnd, it is quite notorious how some States like 
the Balkan States of Europe are made up of heterogene- 
ous national groups. 

State and other associations, 

In an earlier chapter, we noticed that the Stale 
was one of the associations into which human society 
was divided. But there are important differences 
between it and the rest which deserve some attention. 

(1) The m.embership of the State is compulsory 
while that of other associations is optional. All the 
parts of the world which can at all sustain population 
liave been carved out among the varices Stales sp tl'.at 
every individual is born with rights and obligations 
from which there is no escape. At best, he can only 
exchange one State for another by shifting his phice of 
residence and complying with oertaixi other require- 
ments. But membership of other associations is at his 
discretion. 

(2) The Slatp has powers of physical Goercioii. 
Other aasociaiions seek to enforce their rules and- regu- 
lations by th^ pressure of public opinion or *the threat 
of expulsion, urbile the laws of the State have physical 
forte behind them* ^ member of a sports association 

u^ho fepeeka a at the spelled 

' sbrinus 
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quences as imprisonment, confiscation of property and 
eveii death. 

(3) The State has a definite territory. Noi so the 
associations which do not bring before us in any promi- 
nent way the picture of the country where they exist. 
The activities of the State are confined over a particular 
area, whereas the membership of an association may be 
scattered throughout the world. When we think of 
Great Britain, it is a particular territory that leaps to 
our mind, but when we talk of the Royal Geographical 
Society, we do not think so much of Great Britain as 
of a distinguished body of geographers belonging to all 
parts of the British Empire who are interested in geo- 
graphy. 

(4) An, individual can be a member of only one 
State, whereas he may join .as many association^ as he 
pleases, provided he has the necessary catholicity of 
interests, time, money, and popularity to get himself 
elected. 

(5) The State is a permanent body. Associations 
are temporary, being founded for the attainment of 
specific ends and dissolved as soon as they are attain- 
ed, or when interest fails. 

(6) Associations have only a limited range of ob- 
jects which they wish to realise; tha State aims at the 
general good. Religious associations exist for the spiri- 
tual uplift of men; scientific societies for their intellec- 
tual advancement; and sports associations for their 
physical development. ‘But the goal of the State is to 
secure his progress in all directions. This is the 
reason why Aristotle calle.d the Stato the supreme iasso^ 
ciation. The; State is supreme in a, double sense. Not 
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only is its list of objects the most comprehensive, it is 
•endowed with power to co-ordinate and regulate the 
activities of all the other associations with the single 
aim of achieving the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 


Exercise 

1. Attempt a definition of the tgrm ‘state’ and describe its 
essential features. 

2. Describe as accurately as you can the distinction between 
the following terms : Society, Nation, State, Government and Asso- 
ciations. 

3. How will you distinguish the state from other associations? 

4. ‘The state is the first essential condition of ci\ilised life.’ 
Explain. 

5. What could Aristotle mean when he said, ‘The Stale is the 
supreme association’? 

6. Do you consider the following to be Sovereign States? Please 
mention reasons for your answer : The Jews, India, Kashmir, the 
Ajmer Municipal Board, Bussia, the U. N. O. 


F. 7 
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THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE 
Meaning ot theory* 

One of the principal characteristics of man is hi& 
curiosity. He does not take things for granted but 
wants to find out an explanation of them. This trait is 
very strongly marked in children who are for ever ask- 
ing questions: Why is the sky blue? What is lightn- 
ing? Where does the baby come from? Children^ 
however, are chiefly concerned with natural phenome- 
na; social institutions are far too unromantic and 
abstruse to stimulate their interest. But some of them 
when they grow up are apt to turn the searchlight on 
the social facts. Everybody is a.ware of the existence of 
the State hut it would be a fascinating question to 
explore how it arose. Moreover, it is quite possible 
that a satisfactory answer to this puzzle might not only 
satisfy an idle curiosity but be able to shed light on the 
nature of the tie which binds us to the State. The 
theories of the origin of the State are so many attempts- 
made by philosophers at different times to explain the 
circumstances which led to the emergence of the State 
and to furnish us with reasons why we should obey ita 
jmthority. 

Theory of force* 

Cbie of the oldest as one of the most obvibus theories 
is the theory of force. According to it, the State is the 
outcome of human aggression. Its beginnings are to 
be traced in the capture and enslavemeUt of man by 
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man and the conquest and subjugation of the weaker 
tribes by the stronger. When a victorious war leader 
succeeded in maintaining his influence and power even 
during peace, .the State began its career. The progres- 
sive growth from tribe to kingdom and from kingdom 
to empire is but the following out of the same process. 
It is not only that force has been exerted in its deal- 
ings with strangers; internally also, its mechanism is 
based on force. As the socialists urge, the State is a 
contrivance for the exploitation of the poor by the 
rich. 

Criticism* 

This is perhaps an extreme view. The current 
opinion is that though the state uses force, it generally 
does so for desirable ends. Every society contains a 
opinion is that though the State uses force, it generally 
to restrain. A professor cannot write his books if he 
is not sure that his neighbour will not run away with 
his wife, and a merchant cannot put his heart into his 
business if the thieves were free to make off with his 
gold. In this sense, all civilised activity is dependeni 
upon a minimum background of coercion and the main- 
tnance of this background is the function of the State. 
But to admit this is very different from asserting that 
the essential feature of the State is simply force, Tho 
essence of the st.ate is rather to b© found in the co-ordi- 
nation of communal life and not in force which is some- 
times needed to enforce it. A State :which resorted to 
ix too often cannot hope to have an easy time. 
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Divine right of kings. 

Another theory wliich lias been handed down from 
ancient times is the theory of divine origin or the theory 
of the divine right of kings. Jt does not simply mean 
that hte organisation of the State rests on the will of 
God. So worded the proposition will be innocent 
enough, for, of course, everybody who is not an atheist 
believes that whatever exists does so by His will and 
the State can be no exception to this. What the doc- 
trine really does is to prescribe the duty of obedience 
to the particular form of government that may be in 
existence at the time and in doing so it assumes a high- 
ly practical importance. For it insists that whatever 
be the actual type of governDi.ent — monarchical or re- 
publican, benevolent or despotic — it is the one specially 
ordained by God and any attempt to alter it is a sin. 
The theory was put forth in England in the seveJiteenth 
century by James I with great severity and he denied 
to his Parliament any right of criticising his actions. 
He was the representative of God on earth, he claimed, 
and answerable to Him alone which really amounted 
to saying that he was not responsilble to anybody. 

Criticism* 

The theory stands discredited because it makes no 
appeal to human reason. When monarchy was the 
only known form of government and when the high 
birth of kings and the veneration in which they were 
held invested them with a kind of supernatural halo, it 
was possible to put faith in ‘such a theory. Today, many 
of the States are ruled by elected Presidents who are 
such familiar figures that ofiSce can hardly disguise 
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them as God’s special representatives. The fact is that 
the State coming as it did after whai appeared to be an 
interminable period of anarchy and confusion was hail- 
ed as a divine institution and the king whose presence 
was a guarantee against a reversion to that condition 
was looked upon as the chosen lieutenant of the 
Deity. 

Social contract theory. 

A more attractive theory and the one to which 
some of the finest brains gave their approval is the 
theory of social contract. According to this theory, 
there was a time in the reinote past whnn the 
State did not exist and whgn men lived in a state of 
nature. There were no laws such as those with which ^ 
we are familiar; the only law in operation was the law 
of nature which left ample room to each individual to 
do exactly as he liked. Exivstence under these condi- 
tions was highly inconvenient, if not altogether an un- 
mitigated misery, with the consequence that the people 
decided by mutual agreement to give up their illusory 
liberty in return for security. They entered into a 
contract among themselves by which they abandoned 
their former isolation and bound themselves together 
into a civil society or body politic. The State is in this 
fashion the outcome of a human contract. This is the 
general theory but within its framework different writers 
have given their own interpretation of the contract. 
Among them the names of Hobbes, Locke aud Eoussejau 
are outstanding and we might notice in a cursory wa^ 
the olentribution of each. 



Hobbes* 

To Hobbes who wrote in the seventeenth century 
the state of nature y^as a state of war. Every one was 
free to gratify his desires and appetites and since 
human nature is selfish, this ensued in a war of all 
against all in which the most paying qualities were 
force and fraud. Life in those days was ‘solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish and short’ and much of its bitterness was 
due to the fact that there was no common superior to 
hold the individuals in check. To get out of this 
terrible position, men made an agreement among them- 
Belves whereby they undertook not to use their physical 
might themselves but to confer it on one person or 
body of persons who was to use it on their behalf 
against the evil-doer. This was how the relationship 
of ruler and subjects was created but just because the 
ruler to whom the entire power of the community was 
surrendered was no party to the contract (which might 
have limited his authority) he became absolute. It 
was the peculiar merit of Hobbes to have used the idea 
of social contract which in other hands had been made 
the basis of popular rights as the firm foundation of 
governmental despotism. 

Locke. 

The state of nature as described by Locke, the 
contemporary of Hobbes, is not half as forbidding. It 
is in fact a state of peace and not of war; a state of 
goodwill and mutual assistance. Men have the moral 
sense fo recognise ihe inviolability of such n^ituraj rights 
as the right to life, the right to li^rty, and the right 
to property. It is the law of nature derived from 
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reason that gives them an appreciation of these things 
but unfortunately the law of nature is only half- 
understood and only feebly applied. Each individual 
has to interpret the law by the light of his own intelli- 
gence and to put it into force according to the measure 
of his own strength with the result that anarchy and 
confusion reign and there is insecurity of life and pro- 
perty. To avoid these inconveniences, jt becomes im- 
perative to replace the state of nature by civil vsociety 
in which the law will be laid down in explicit turns and 
will be applied by independent judges. Locke clearly 
recognises the necessity of three institutions in which 
the state of nature is lacking, a legislature to make 
the laws, a judiciary to interpret them, and an exe- 
cutive to enforce them. Accordingly, the people decide 
by common consent to set up a government with the 
limited object of securing to each individual the reali- 
sation of the three fundamental rights. 

It should be clearly understood that Locke makes 
the duty of obedience to the government dependent on 
the successful performance of its task by the govern- 
ment. As long as the government succeeds in ensuring 
to the people their enjoyment of natural rights, they 
are under an^obligation to obey, but if it fails or itself 
begins to interfere with them, they are at liberty to 
overthrow it. So we see that while Hobbes had given 
unlimited authority to the government and had denied 
to the people the right of resistance, Locke carefully 
limits its functions and allows to the people the right 
of revolution. 
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Rousseau. 

But tlie philosopher who left a more abiding in- 
fluence than either Hobbes or Locke is Rousseau who 
flourished jn the eighteenth century. The ideas which 
he taught were so revolutionary and hjs language so 
highly charged with ^motion that the masses were 
stirred to action which culminated in the famous French 
Revolution. To him belongs the honour of being an 
outspoken champion of popular riglits, of democracy,, 
and of revolution. 

The most celebrated book in which Roussseau set 
down his ideas is the ‘Contrat Social.^ Tike his pre- 
decessors, he has his own version of the state of nature 
whicli is materially different from theirs. Man in that 
state lived a solitary, happy and care-free life. He 
felt free and equal, contented and self-sufficient. He 
had neither family nor property and was unacquainted 
with the use of language or dress. In one w^ord, he 
was a noble savage. The stale of nature was empha- 
tically not .a state of war but it was suited only to the 
time when the resources of nature were sufficient and 
the population limited. It was the increase of popula- 
tion which by giving rise to the institution of private 
property necessita.ted the State. “The first man,’^ 
said Rousseau “who after enclosing a pied of grounds 
bethought himself to say, ^ihis js mine,’ and found 
people simple enough to believe him was the real 
founder of civil society.” 

Property led to disputes which made it necessary 
that there should be formed an association which would 
protect with the whole force of the’ community the life 
and possessions of each member. At the same time. 
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care was to be taken to see that even after the forma- 
tion of such a body, the individuals remained as free 
as before. This, of course, looks impossible but 
Eousseau believes that the miracle was achieved by the 
peculiar nature of the contract into which they entered. 
All of them consented to surrender their natural rights^ 
to the community as a whole and since in doing so, they 
conferred power on no outsiders but on themselves in 
their collective aspect, there was no loss of freedom. 
The idea is confusing, but the important thing to grasp 
is that Rousseau’s argument had the merit of pointing 
out iliat sovereignty re^id.e.d in the people and could 
not be claimed individually by any person or body of 
persons, howsoiever exalted. Indeed, Eousseau made it 
plain that the government which was established by the 
sovereign people to exercise powers on thejr behalf had 
no higher status than that of magistrates who can be 
appointed and dismissed at will. 

Hindu theory* 

It is interesting to come across a variant of the 
theory of social contract in the Mahabharata. The 
story is that overcome by deep misery and despair the 
people held an assembly and arrived at an understand- 
ing to expel from their midst undesirable elements. 
For the rest, they repaired to the court of Bramha 
with a request that a king might be given them. The 
choice of Bramha fell on the sage Mann, who, however, 
declined the offer on the ground of the heavy respon- 
sibility .which it carried. On being told that the ofEce 
was one which" provided unrivalled opportunities for 
doing good and for the preservation of Dharma, Mtou 
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allowed himself to be persuaded. The theory is re- 
markable not only because it plants the ground of 
obedience in the people’s own perception of what is 
good for them but because by invoking the ^issistance 
of Bramha it elevates what would otherwise have been 
a purely human device into a divine dispensation. Th^. 
reluctance of Manu is also significant indicating as it 
does the true spirit in which politicaj power is to be 
conceived . 

Criticism of Social Contract theory* 

Criticism against the theory of social contract can 
be directed along several lines. One of the easiest 
Ipoints to make is th.ai the theory is historically false. 
Yet in fairness to these writers, it should be mentioned 
that they did not really believe that there ever was in 
truth such a contract. What they proposed to do was 
to explain the existing jrelationship between the in- 
dividual and the State and they thought that they 
could not do it better than by pressing into their 
service the familiar idea of contract. The working of 
their mind can he illustrated by an imaginary dialogue: 
A, ‘^The organisation of the State is rightful.’* B. 

deny it.” A, will make you understand it. I 
say that the anjcestors of the present members of 
«very organised political society made a contract with 
^ach other by which each relinquished certain rights 
and created the present organisation of society. That 
being so, you must admit, must you not, that the 
organisation of the State was rightful S 'Terhaps 
so, if what you say as .to the original contract ifii true. 
But is it true?” i Ai it is not in the least toie, ' 
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but I have told it to you, in order that you might con- 
<;.eive the rightfulness of the organisation of the 
State. 

The one valid criticism is that tlie State is a 
natural institution and not a business partnership as 
this theory with its emphasis on contract would make 
us believe. It must be, added, however, that the idea 
of contract is not altogether fruitless. A contract im- 
plies two parties, each of whom owes certain obliga- 
tions to the other. Similarly, it is possible to look 
upon the citizens and the State as being hound by re- 
ciprocal obligations — ^that while it is the duty of the 
citizen to obey the State, that of the State is to help 
him in his self-realisation. 

Patriarchal theory* 

A theory more in consonance with the facts of his- 
tory is the patriarchal theory. It holds that the State 
is an expansion of the family. The growth of the 
family took place by the children remaining under the 
roof of their parents, marrying, and thus increasing 
the size of the group by forming new families them- 
selves. A number of such joint families united to 
form a .tribe or village community. It may be that in 
the process some of the children separated from their 
parents* and founded distinct tribes. All such tribes, 
however, were related by kinship and when they 
formed alliances for purposes of attack or defence which 
gradually became permanent, the State waa ushered in- 
to existence. The absolute power of tha head of the 
family (patriai-ch) became transformed into the Jaw of 
the State, impliaa a command disobedience to 
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which is punishable and .the head of the f?imily seems 
to have been the earliest law-giver who had power to 
enforce his directions or commands. 

Matriarchal theory* 

A corrective to this theory is supplied by the 
matriarchal theory whieh by relying on certain exist- 
ing primitive com.munities in which descent is traced 
not through the male but the female comes to the con- 
clusion that the control of the mother preceded that of 
the father. But it may be remarked that even among 
those Australian tribes in which the system of maternal 
descent is prevalent, it is .the father who is distinctly the 
master of his children. The mother is in no way tha 
head of the family; the house of the family is the 
father’s, the gard.cin is his, .the rule and government are 
his. 

Criticism* 

In criticism of the patriarchal theory, it may be 
observed that while if gives a faithful account of the 
physical growth of the State, its attempt to strike a 
similarity between the nature of the power exercised 
by the State and .that of th.e head of the house-hold is 
inappropriate. The State depends for the observance* 
of its commands on compulsion; voluntary .co-operation 
is the essence of the family. Another defect of the 
theory is that it ascribes to one factor what was the 
joint product of a combination of factors. Kinship* 
was undoubtedly a force of supreme importance in the 
development of socijcty br»t two other forces, rdigicn 
and the need of security, were equally powerful agents*. 
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Historical or Evolutionary theory. 

TliQ early society was dominated by magic which 
was the precursor of religion. Naturally, the primi- 
tive man with his imperfect knowledge was mortally 
afraid of the forces of Nature which he sought to con- 
trol in all kinds of unscientific ways. As an illustra- 
tion of the use of magical devices, it might be men- 
tioned that when they wished to make rain tliey sprin- 
kled water and imitated the clouds. Wind was sold 
to sailors in three knots : if they undid the first knot, 
a moderate wind sprang up; if the second, half a gale; 
if the third, a storm. It will thus be obvious that the 
magician who performed these ceremonies for the com- 
mon good ceased to be merely a private practitioner and 
became a public functionary. The development of 
such a class was of great importance in the political 
evolution of society. The welfare of the tribe being 
supposed to depend on the fulfilment of these magical 
rites, the magician rose into the position of much in- 
fluence and repute and readily acquired the rank and 
authority of a chief or king. The profession accord- 
ingly drew into its ranks some of the ablest and most 
ambitious men of the tribe. In course of time magic 
was replaced by religion. The shrewder intelligences 
realised that it was powerless lo produce results and 
perceived the might and majesty of Nature before 
whom they began to supplicate themselves in prayer 
and worship. The magician-king made way for the 
priest-king. 

Religion^ 

But religion did not only give rise to the institu- 
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tjou of monarchy. It acted jis a great unifying prin- 
ciple for the whole of the community. The practice of 
ancestor-worship served to strengthen the bond of 
kinship and the family was as much a religious asso- 
ciation as a natural one. The family expanded inta 
the tribe but common worship continued to be the bond 
of union. 

Protection, 

The third factor which played an equally vital 
part in the building up of the ^tate was the overbearing 
sense of danger and the desire to overcome it. When 
sick of the modern civilisation, we are apt to imagine 
that the primitive man lived in idleness and peace. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. His life was a 
long heroic fight ag.ainst the forces of Nature and the 
rapacity of his fello.w-jnen. Tribal warfare was one of 
the commonest experiences he encountered. Inevitably^ 
several tribes drew close to each other so as to be better 
able to repel attack and to carry out plundering ex- 
peditions against their neighbours. In Greece and 
Italy, India and China, the States grew out of forta 
which had been erected on the hills to serve as comjuon 
strongholds or places of refuge in war. Eventually > 
one of these fortified towus gained supremacy over the 
surrounding territory and became the capital city. 
But though stern necessity inspired the formation of 
States, there gradually dawned among the people the 
consciousness that it could be used to serve higher ends* 
The State was not merely a machinery for the main- 
tenance of law and order but a beneficent agency for 
the moral, social and intellectual improvement of man* 
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Many-sided origin of State* 

It will be clear from Ih.e. foregoing discussion that 
none of the various theories presented here is wholly 
adequate. As Prof. Garner observes, ''The State is 
neither the handiwork of God, nor the result of 
superior physical force, nor the creation of resolution 
or convention, nor a mere expansion of the family. ’’ 
Nevertheless, all of them contain some element of 
truth and taken togeher explain pretty fully the origin 
and nature of the State. Force, a belief in Divine 
will, a realisation of its usefulness, kinship and 
religion are some of the many threads which are woven 
into the texture of the State. 

Exercise 

1. How did tho State arise in your opinion? Is it a natural 
institution or artificial? 

2. Summariso the theory of Social Contract as presented by 
Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. Add a short criticism. 

3. “The State is neither the creation of God, nor a mere ex 
pansion of the family nor the product of force.” Describe briefly the 
theories underlying this statement. What are in your opinion the 
main factors which brought about the creation of the State? 

4. Give a short account of the patriarchal theory of State. 
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SOVEREIGNTY AND THE LAW 
Sovereignty defined* 

Aus.tin defined sovereignty in the following words: 
“If a determinate human superior, nojb in the habit of 
obedience to a like superior receives habitual obedience 
from the bulk of a given society, that determinate supe- 
rior is the sovereign in that society and the society, 
including the superior, is a society political and inde- 
pendent.” This definition brings out the character 
both of the State and the sovereign. The distinctive 
feature of a State is that it is an independent political 
society, the head of which does not receive his orders 
from outside, but is habitually obeyed by the vast 
majority of his people. But we might look a little more 
closely into the actual words employed by Austin in 
order to get a clear idea of what he meant. In the first 
j»lace, Austin insists that the sovereign inust be a human 
being or a body of human beings ; he thus precludes the 
notion of the sovereignty of God. God may be the ruler 
of the universe but He is invisible and therefore un- 
accountable so that practical considerations dictate that 
the source of political authority should be traced to 
human beings and no farther. In the second place, 
Austin prescribes definiteness as a second condition of 
sovereignty. Whether the power is exercised by a 
single individual or a group is of no consequence so long 
as it is obvious to all with .whom the power rests. The 
third condition is that the orders issued by such an 
-authority are regularly obeyed and the fourth that they 
,! 112 
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are so obeyed by the mass of the subjects. If in a 
country there are found some persons who counterfeit 
coins or commit thefts, the fact is insufficient to justify 
the conclusion that there is no sovereign in that 
country. 

i 

British Parliament as example* 

Tlie example of British Parliament may be quoted 
to bring home the idea of sovereignty. In Great 
Britain supreme power is vested in the King, the House 
of T.ords and tlie House of Commons and these three 
acting together constitute Parliament. There are no 
legal limits to its authority. In the picturesque 
language of a French author, it can do .everything 
•except make a man a woman or a woman a man. The 
King is known all over the realm and each of the 
Houses contains a specific number of memberwS so that 
there is absolutely no doubt as to the .composition of 
Parliament and hence of tbe British sovereign. 

Criticism* 

The theory of sovereignty as set out by Austin still 
continues to dominate men’s minds but. serious attacks 
have been made upon it of which some notice must be 
taken. Austin had laid empha^is on two points 
(1) that sovereign power is indivisible and (2) that it is 
unlimited. It is contended that the example of federal 
constitutions shows that it is possible to divide soverei- 
gnty and it is suggested that no State is sovereign in 
the sense that its powers are altogether unlimited. It is 
ngi^ed that legally speaking it is absolute, i.e., it can 
make or unmake any layr and that there is no power in 
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the Jterritory cixpable. of overriding its authority. But 
what is urged is that whatever the position from the 
point of view of law, in practice the sovereignty of the 
State is Jiiuited hy external as well as internal checks. 

External limitations. 

Externally, it is limited by the desire for peace and 
the physical ability of the State to attack other States. 
International law also though it has no physical com- 
pujaioii beliind it exercises a moral restraint. The law 
may be defined as a body of rules determining the con- 
duct of civilised States in their mutual dealings. A 
State which invades the territory of another State with- 
out provocation or without first trying to settle the dis- 
pute by peaceful means or which uses poison gas as a 
weapon of warfare is held guilty of a breach of inter- 
national law. 

Internal limitations. 

Internally, the actions of the State are limited by the 
fear of public opinion and the possibility of rebellion. 
Theoretically, it might be possible for the British Parlia- 
ment to enact that all blue-eyed children should be 
killed, but a Parliament that g-ctually did so must be 
considered stark mad. This is, of course, an extreme 
case but circumstances can be easily imagined when 
either under the influence of religious fanaticism or 
material gain, a legislature mighi feel tempted to pass 
laws which later on it finds itself powerless to enforce. 
For the same reason, legislatures ajre usually unwilling 
to interfere with the people’s morals or their loiig^stand- 
ing'.customs. It has been pointed out how in spite of 
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Ljs beinjT ati absolute* monarch, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
never issued a comniand which came in ijonllicl with 
Ihe immemorial usages of hjs subjects. In our own 
day, we have seen King AiuanuHah of Afghanistan lose 
his .throne because of the devilish haste with which he 
introduced reforms. 

Political sovereign. 

Considerations such as these forced Prof. Dicey to 
observe that in every State there was not one sovereign 
ut two, the legal sovereign and the political sovereign. 
What he meant was that though technically Parliament 
had the right of making laws, it kept the wishes of the 
electorate constantly in mind. Members of Parliam.e.n.t 
owed their position to the electors and they had to look 
to them for re-election. In this sense, the people were 
the real sovereign. “Behind the sovereign which the 
lawyer recognises,” said Porf. Dicey, “there is another 
sovereign to whom the legal sovereign must bow.” 
There is some truth in what Prof. Dicey says but his . 
statement gives rise to another difficulty. The people 
will be the real sovereign if while recording their votes, 
they acted in accordance with their own judgment and 
not under 'someone else’s iufluence. But is this so? 
The fact is that in every country there is a small set of 
persons who exercise enormous influence over the 
electors so that it is impossible to say whether the 
electors or they are the sovereign. 

Sovereignty should go* ^ 

Wfi have thus seen that the sovcireignty of Parlia- 

wst. 'Nfnr is it desirable 
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ihat it should. Once we recog'nise that the legislatures 
of various countries are sovereign, we give them a free 
hand jn international affairs and in internal matters. 
What that aniounts to we are already familiar with. 
It means in the international sphere an unending succes- 
sion of wars. For being sovereign, they are under no 
obligation to obey the international law. It means, 
internally that every individual and every association 
is completely at their mercy. Yet there is no reason 
why this should be so. Why should the State enjoy the 
monopoly of power? In society there are a number 
of social groups of which the State is only one and po>ver 
to be exercised properly must be shared by all. Some 
of these groups like the family, the Church, the occupa- 
tional organisations have an ancestry older than that of 
the Stale and aie as essential for human well-being as 
the Slate itself. We, therefore, conclude that there 
should be, on the one liand, a world organisation to 
which the States should be made subordinate and,, on 
the other hand, a wide distribution of authority among 
the various groups to mp,nage their own affairs. The 
State must part with powey and cease to be. 
sovereign . 

* 

Atistin^s definition of law* 

Along with his definition of 80 V.Qreignty, Austin 
defined law as a command of the ‘sovereign. Now, there 
is no doubt that many of the laws which we obey are of 
this kind as, for instance, the law of income tax or the 
law imposing customs duties. But there are . other 
laws which though made by the sovereign power can- 
not bear that description. A law which confajrred the 
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ri^»:ht of vote on women, to take an example, can be 
hardly said to be a command unless the non-exercise, of 
this right was niade a punishable offence. 

A better definition* 

Then there js another difficulty. Among the laws 
which the courts apply, there are some which have 
never been enacted by the State legislature. In India 
many cases are decided in accordance with the Hindu 
or Mohammadan law though none of these has been 
passed by the Indian Ijegislature. The followers of 
Austin have tried to gel over this difficulty by cleverly 
arguing that what the sovereign does not forbid, he com- 
mands. It is, however, a forced expression to say that 
one commands things to be done because one has the 
power (which one does not exercise) to forbid their 
being done. Before Lord William Bentinck abolished 
^the practice of Sati, the custom was widely prevalent 
but to say that because the British Government had not 
stopped it, it had, therefore, commanded its perfor- 
mance will be simply ridiculous. The truth is that law 
is something wider than what Austin conceived it to he. 
Perhaps a good definition of it will be to define it as tbe 
body of principles recognised and enforced by the courts 
of justice. 

Sources of law* 

The main sources of law are legislation, custom , 
precedent, religion and professional opinion. 

(1) Legislation is the most important source of law- 
ns now-a-days most of the law is made in this way. It 
ig the business of the legislature to declare or enunciate 



principles for .the use /and direction of ihe courts and it 
does so by passing Acts on innumerable subjects. 

(2) The earliest kind of law was customary law. 
The primitive people were the slaves of custom and had 
very little initiative. These customs or usages arose 
out of such needs as the security of person and property 
and similar motives of general utility. One of the custo- 
mary laws still in force in Jndia is the law of pre- 
emption which prescribes that if a person wants to sell 
his house, his immediate neighbour has a prior right to 
its purchase. This was the custom among the Muslims 
when they came to India and has since been adopted by 
certain parts of the land. 

(3) Precedent is the example to be followed in later 

cases. ^Vhen a judgment has been pronounced by a 
court after full consideration, the presumption is that its 
decision is correct and a fit one to be applied to all 
similar cases in future. % 

(4) Law may be derived from religion as is the case 
with the Hindu law. A good deal of it is based on 
Dharm-shastras such as the Manu-smriti which lay 
down rules of law, religion and morality. To this day, 
a Hindu is governed in matters of inheritance, marriage 
and adoption by this law. 

(5) ) Professional opinion is the approval or recog- 
nition of a principle by eminent legal writers. The 
ground for treating professional opinion as a source of 
Jaw is a reasonable confidence in the skill and know- 
ledge of the experts. 

Customs^ 

Morals — customs — ^laws — this has been the chain of 
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social evolutioji. From the earliest 'times, man has 
drawn a distinction between right and wrong. Moral 
ideas when they .are translated into prjictice by the com- 
munity get the form of customs. Thus the custom of 
ancestor- worship is founded upon a feeling of reverence 
and dutifulness towards the forefathers. What the 
habits are to au individual, customs are to an early 
society. All the members tend to perform certain acts 
or ceremonies in exactly the sana^ fashion* A good 
illustration of the formation of such habitual courses of 
action is the way in which a path is made across a plot 
of grass. One man crosses the plot in the direction 
which is suggested either by the purpose he has in view 
or by mere accident. If others follow in the same 
track, which they are likely to do, a path is form.ed. 

Distinction between morality and custom 

Though marny of the customs have some underlying 
moral principle it is easy to cite examples where this is 
not so. The custom of dowry among the Hindus at 
once occurs to the mind. Moreover, custom can never 
cover the whole field of morality. The moral command- 
ment requires that I love my neighbours as myself, an 
extraordinarily difficult thing to do in inost cases, 
whereas all that custom enjoins is that I put in my 
appearance at his house on Holi for five minutes. The 
fact is that while morals d.aal with one’s inner thoughts 
and feelings, custom is only concerned with external 
behaviour. 

Nature of law. 

Law like custom is a’ rule of conduct but while the 



latter is establishefl by usage and derives its force from 
public opinion, the former is based on physical coercion 
and relies on the State for its enforcement. Very often 
it is the prevailing customs which are given the stamp 
of laws and this is done to make them definite and to* 
place tlieiii on a surer footing. But there is a danger 
involved in the process. The first defect of a legal 
system is its rigidity. Howsoever skilfully legal rules 
may be framed, so infinitely various are the affairs of 
men that it is impossible to lay down general rules 
which will he true and just in every case. Another 
defect of the law is its conservatism or failure to con- 
form itself to those changes in circumstp.nces and in 
men’s view of truth and justice, which are inevitably 
brought about by the passage of time. Law has been 
known to lag behind public opinion and public opinion 
behind the truth. '‘The opinion of Parliament,” it has- 
been wittily said, "is the opinion of yesterday, the 
opinion of judges of the day before yesterday.” The 
old criminal law of England which aljowed hanging for 
such minor offences as sheep stealing or pick-pocketjng 
continued to disfigure the statute-book until the hegip- 
ning of the nineteenth century, even though there had 
grown up a volume of popular feeling against it. 

Law and social reform* 

Though law has a habit of falling behind the times, 
it may be effeatively used on special occasions for speed- 
ing np the pace of social reforms. This was done in 
1829 when the Government of India abolished Sati by 
declaring it a criminal offence. Some yeara ago, the 
Sarda Act was passed with the same intention but a» 
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the Government was half-hearted and the social cons- 
cience not fully alive to the evils of child-marriage, it 
has remained a dead letter. The projblem of drink is 
another region where it seems justifiable to use the 
heavy hand of the law. It may mean interfering with 
individual liberty but since its application will result 
in an increase in the country’s industrial efficiency and 
the prosperity of the working classes, no reasonable 
objection can be taken. On the whole, ho.wever, it 
seems desirable that action should be postponed until 
sufficient proof is forthcoming, firstly, that legislation 
is required to meet a serious practical evil and, second- 
ly, that it has been asked for by a section^ iiuportant 
in influence or numbers of the community itself. 

Law and liberty. 

Many of us are apt to consider law as a great nui- 
sance, spemally when it is set in motion against us. It 
then forces us to do things which we find disagreeable 
and we conie out with a loud complaint that law is a 
negation of %berty. Law does impose on us a great 
restraint and it is quite likely that if it were absent, 

. some of us would, be helping ourselves to all the good 
things of life. It is equally certain that in acting in 
this fashion, we would be obeying the impulses of our 
lower nature. For there is a voice within us howso- 
ever feeble which tells us that there are others whose 
interests are to’he consulted and that it is not altogether 
fair to be always thinking a great dep.1 of ourselves and 
of others too little. It is the business of the law to give 
concrete expression to this feeling. What it does is to* 
sustain th:o system of rights and duties in society and 



to make the principle of live and lei live actually opera- 
tive. It does not restrain, but preserves and enlarges 
freedom. It is something more than the police. Its 
ultimate object is nothing less than the highest well- 
being of society. If this is the purpose of law, it is a 
help rather th.an a hindrance in the task of self-realiza- 
tion. Instead of rousing our resentment, it should call 
forth our eager submission. 

^Lawless law^* 

Society, however, is imperfectly organised and it 
happens that some of the laws to which obedience is 
•exacted are not imbued with any moral principle but 
are me^re embodiments of the ^arbitrary and selfish will 
of those who have naade their way to power. The ex- 
pressive phrase of ‘lawless law’ has been coined to cover 
sucji cases. In such a situation the duty of the citizen 
is plain. He should refuse to follow such a law and 
cheerfully abide by the legal consequences of his dis- 
obedience. A law merely because it happens to be a 
command of the sovereign carries no sanctity behind it, 
for as Ijord Acton said in words of imperishable beauty : 
“The great question is to discover not what Govern- 
ments prescribe but what they ought to prescribe, for 
no prescription is valid against the conscience of man- 
kind.” 


* Exercise 

1. State as clearly as you can Austin’s conception of sovereignty. 
What are the grounds on which it is criticised today? 

2. Austin defined law as a command of the sovereign. Wha| 
do you think is the real nature of law? Mention its sources. 
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3. Point out the internal and externalj checks to which sover- 
eignty is subject. Give illustrations. 

4. How are custom, law and morality related? What is the 
force behind each of these? 

6. Do you favour social reform by legislation or will you leave 
it to society? 

6. ‘Law is the condition of liberty*. Comment. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE STRUCTFEE OF GOVERNMENT 
What Government means* 

Governmeni is the machinery through which the 
State acts. It is what the arm is to an individual. 
The will of the State is known and carried out through 
government. Whatever be the functions which the 
State performs, government is the sole means for their 
performance. Without government which is the most 
effective unifying force in society, the people will be an 
unorganised mass, incapable of systematic and sushiined 
action. The ordinary man is only dimly aware of the 
existence of the State but he cannot possibly be left in 
doubt that there is such a thing as government because 
of the daily demands which it makes upon him. The 
State is of course an artificial person but that it might 
play a pai’t in real life, it has been given real human 
beings as its agents. These men constitute the govern- 
n^pnt. This is what is meant by saying that while the 
State is abstract, government is concrete. 

Three organs of Government* 

There are three main organs of Government (1) the 
legislature (2) the executive and (3) the judiciary. 
The legislature lays down the law, the executive applies 
it and the duty of the judiciary is to see that it is right- 
ly applied. In olden times the three functions were not 
separated but were combined in the hands of a single 
person, the monarch, . who was himself the law-maker, 
the chief executive and the fountain of justice. Such 
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R concentration of pow.er inevitably led to despot usm 
and were not custom such a mighty force to whi^'h 
even the king had to submit, the lot of the people 
would have been even more miserable than what it 
was. 


Separation of powers. 

In Europe until the eighteenth century, though 
separate bodies had been formed to discharge each of 
the three functions, all authority was supposed to flow 
from the king’s person and it was not rare when he in- 
terfered with them. It was to stop this evil that 
Montesquieu raised hjs powerful voice in support of the 
theory of separation of jmwers. His main argument 

was that individual liberty cannot be safe if the same 
person or body of persons is free to exercise the 
powers of more than one department. That Montes- 
quieu was surely right can be shown by taking several 
examples. Supposing that the same person is both 
legislator and executive and supposing that he needed 
money for his own purposes, then nothing could be 
easier for him than to make a law taxing the people and 
proceeding forthwith to collect the tax. Qr supposing 
that he is both the law-maker as well as the judge and 
a case comes up before him in which he himself figures 
as the law-breaker, then there is nothing to prevent him 
from holding that the law; does not apply to him at all 
or that no breach of the law has been committed. ’How 
a combination of executive and judicial functions works 
out in practice need not be told to any Indian who 
knows how hundreds of Congressmen have been sent 

-i* 
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Other arguments* 

Apart from this overwhelming argument in favour 
of separation of functions, there are others of substan- 
tial value. The principle of the division of labour is 
as much applicable to government as in any other 
sphere of life. Different qualities are de.niandecl from 
different types of officials and it is quite conceivable that 
a very efficient executive officer might pfove to be a 
thoroughly bad judge. In the second place, if there is 
no proper distribution of work between the several 
branches of government, there will be loss of efficiency^ 
delay and confusion. 

Complete separation impossible* 

It must not be supposed, however, that it is possi- 
ble to effect a complete separation. Government has a 
basic unity which defies all attempts to divide it into 
water-tight conipartments. It may be that it is the 
special privilege of the legislature to make the law but 
since the responsibility of putting it into force rests 
with the executive, who may feel, for instance how 
very difficult a particular law is from the point of view 
of its application, it is desirable that it should be in- 
vested with the power of saying ‘No’. The appoint- 
ment of judges has always been a thorny problem. In 
many countries, they are appointed by the executive, a 
practice not strictly in conformity with the theory of 
thfe separation of powers. The only alternative is to 
have them elected by the legislature or the people. 
This will be worse, for the judges so appointed will 
lack the qualities of impartiality and independence. It 
may be added that even in the United States of America 
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where the separation of functions has heeu carried out 
to the farthest extent, there is some intermingling of 
functions. 

Functions of legislature. 

Of the three organs of government, the legislature 
is the most important- Its business is to prescribe 
those general rules which regulate everybody’s 
conduct. Upon the nature of its work depends the 
welfare of the whole conimunity. If the laws which it 
frames are in the general interest, society benefits ; if 
their object is to secure the gains of a particular class, 
inequality is the outcome. The general functions of 
the legislature may be described as follows : — 

(1) to make new laws and to repeal and amend the 
old ones in order that the law might be kept in harmony 
with the changing social needs. 

(2) to control the finances of the State by determin- 
ing the sources of revenue and the mode of its expen- 
diture. 

(3) to have due control on the executive by means 
of criticism of its policy and measures and by its re- 
fusal to grant supplies. 

Unicameral and bi-cameral legislature. 

There are two ways in which the legislature is 
organised in all democratic countries. It either con- 
sists of a single house or chamber or of two houses — the 
first is known as unicameral the second bi-cameral legis- 
lature. Of the two systems it is difficult to say which 
p^oe js better. Where there are two houses, their com- 
pudtiola, powers and political status are usually different. 
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"This is because they are formed to fulfil different pur- 
poses. One of t}ie two houses, called the lower house, 
h elected on a pretty wide franchise and is supposed to 
represent the common people. The other or the upper 
house is designed mainly to represent the vested inte- 
rests. It consists of members of the nobility, big 
landowners and rich merchants. Where the two 
houses so essentially different in their outlook are placed 
side by side to work together, friction might well be the 
result. Experience has shown that the upper house 
lias a habit of opposing all radical measures sent up by 
Uie lower house;. Even where it has been powerless to 
kill such a measure, its obstnictioji has considerably 
delayed it. 

Advantages of second chambers, 

. But there are certain arguments which are advanc- 
ed on behalf of the bi-cameral form. It 13 claimed 
that the second chamber is necessary as a safeguard 
against hasty, ill-considered and rash legislation. The 
immensely important work of legislation should not 
be left to a single house whose judgment is final. 
There should be the possibility of revision and improve- 
ment. In the second place, it is suggested that a check 
is needed to the revolutionary ardour of the lower 
house. The representatives- of the people in their im- 
patience might throw all caution to the winds and 
attempt violent changes. Of the two arguments, only 
the first seems to have some validity. The fears under- 
lying the second have no real justification and it taay 
be urged that even if the lower house attempted some 
brave measures, they are to he welcomed rathct than 
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deplored, for the existing social evils are so great that 
io Ismail adjustments will avail. 

Executive* 

The executive is another branch of (loveiTnnent 
whose duty is to execute the law when it has received the 
sa action of the legislature. In its broadest sense, it in- 
cludes the whole Imdy of public servants, civil and 
military, i.e., all those who are not meinbers of the legis- 
lature or the judiciary. Such a class is bound to exist 
in any State, but particularly in the modern State, which 
corresponds to a large national community. This ex- 
plains wliy its number is so large and its powers so 
wide. Not only is it responsible for the preservation of 
law and order but its duties include the active promo- 
tion of all scheines of human welfare. A good deal of 
the success of Government depends on the quality of its 
executive officials — their efficiency, zeal, integrity, devo- 
tion to work, and what is not the least important their 
tact .and resourcefulness. The citizen in his day-to- 
day life comes in contact mainly with the executive and 
he judges the character of his State by that standard. 
The executive work is divided into several compart- 
ments. Immediately below the head of the State, 
there are the chiefs of various departments with their 
separate staffs. Internal polities, ffufince, education, 
industries, transport^ foreign affairs, defence, etc., are 
the subjects with which the executive has to deal. 

Ministers and Permtoent Officials* 

ri 4eiiiecrati“c atates, there are usually two types 
of executive officials (1) political and (2) permanent* 
P. 9 



The political official or jninisters are the departmental 
heads whose privilege it is to lay down policies and 
decide higher questions of principle. They occupy 
their lofty station not by virtue of the fact that they 
have any technical knowledge of their departments but 
because they are men of outstanding ability and en- 
joy the confidence of the public. Subordinate to them 
are the permanent officials who possess an inside know- 
ledge of the working of their departmenJLs, are free 
from party bias and enjoy a life-long tenure. They 
are usually recruited on the basis of competitive exami- 
nations, rise by gradual promotion and retire on pen- 
sions. The brunt of administration falls upon the 
shoulders of these officers whose responsibility is very 
great indeed. If they are slack, corrupt or tyrannical, 
the public has a miserable time. 

Functions of the Executive* 

The main functions of the executive may be classi- 
fied as under: — 

(1) Administrative, which means the appoint- 
ment and djsinissal of officers and the general conduct 
of affairs. 

(2) Military, i.e., the appointment of the com- 
mander-in-chief and the maintenance of the army, the 
navy and the air force. 

(3) Diplomatic, which means the making of war 

or peace, the negotiation of treaties, and the inter- 
change of ambassadors. • 

(4) Legislative. There are certain powers which 
the head of the government enjoys in relation to legis- 
lation. He summons, prorogues and dissolves the 
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legislature, gives his assent to laws or withholds it, 
and in momenis of emergency himself makes the laws 
which have a temporary duration. 

(5) Judicial, which includes the power to appoint 
the judges but not to control their actions and the 
power to grant pardon to criminals. 

(6) The bestowal of honours and rewards on those 
who have rendered meritorious services to the State. 

Judiciary* 

The last important organ of (lovernment which re- 
mains to consider is the judiciary. There is no better 
test of the excellence of a government than thfe worth 
of its judicial system. Qn nothing does the mental 
peace of the average citizen depend so much as on his 
sense that whenever the necessity arises, the law is 
there to help him. But in order that the fullest bene- 
fits of justice may be available to all, two conditions are 
essential. First, justice must be even-handed and, 
second, it should be prompt and certain. The first 
does not need any words of explanation, for if justice 
is not impartial it is not justice at all. But the second 
is not Jess important. If law is only weakly or fitfully 
administered then social security is undermined, for 
it is more by the certainty than by the severity of 
punishment that offences are prevented. 

Qualities, a judge should have. 

Legal learning, capacity, honesty and indepen- 
dence are the prime qualities of a judge. A judge 
must be scrupulously honest. The temptations which 
lie in his way are great. The decision of such momen- 
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toils qin^stio^s as whether a man should live or die and 
whether property' valued .sojiietijnes at fabulous sums 
should belong to one person or another rests in his 
hands. Men are willing to offer him large bribes if 
only he would twist the law a little and give his judg- 
ment in their favour. But it is not only the. offer of a 
handsome bribe which may induce a judge to give a 
\ wrong judgment. Family considerations, feelings of 
personal friendship and communal-mindednes^ are the 
other snares. It is clear, however, that a judge who is 
won over in this way is unfaithful to his charge and 
guilty of a gross dereliction of duty. 

But a judge has not merely to decide cases involv- 
ing individuals. Often the State itself is a party. This 
is invariably so in criminal cases. If a person commits 
a theft or a murder, proceedings are started against him 
in the King’s name as he is deemed to have Violated the 
peace of the country for which the King is responsible/ 
It is difficult for the judge to preserve his independence 
over such cases when, as often happens in India, the 
district officer or the superintendent of police is unduly 
keen to secure conviction. This is decidedly so in poli- 
tical cases where the government is naturally anxious 
to see the offenders punished. A judge must, however, ^ 
refuse to be influenced even by the government itself. 

It is thus plain that the qualities demaiided of judges 
are of a high order. In order that they may be forth- 
coming, it is necessary to ensure them decent salary, 
permanence in office and good social status. Good pay 
is essential to make them free from the vice', of corrup- 
tion, permanent tenure is required to make them in- 
dependent of the influence o# the executive, and a 
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social status is ne.eded io prevent their bejny- over- 
awed by th^ rich. 

Mode of appointment* 

, There arc’ tl^ree modes of appointmept of judges 

(1) popular election as in some of the States of TT.S.A* 

(2) election by the legislature as in Switzerland and 

(3) appointment by the execTitive as in England and 
India. The first is open to two serious objections. The 
people cannot be suitable judges of the technical ability 
which a judge should possess and an elected judge will be 
the slave of the people by wliose vote he was elected. 
Election by the legislature wull mean that the judges are 
party-men and cannot be depended upon for their im- 
partiality. The third system though hardly the ideal 
seems to be the best of the lot. If the judges once 
they are appointed by the executive are made practically 
irremovable and regular promotion is guaranteed to 
them and further if any attempt on the part of the execu- 
tive to interfere with them is instantly .condemned by 
public opinon, they may be expected not to lose their 
independence, 

Fonctions of the jtidkiary* 

The fuljetions of the judiciary may be sunuaaTised 
as follows:-^, 

(1) to interpret the law and to apply it to Specific 
cases. 

(2) to administer civil justice between the indivi- 
duals and between the citijsens and the State. 

(3) to administer criminal justice between the 
citizens and the Stale. 
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Exercise 

1. Mention the main organs of Government and state their 
innctions. 

2. Discuss the reasons for the separation of powers. 

3. Which of the two do you consider preferable, the unicameral 
system of legislature or the bicameral? 

4. Explain the functions of the judiciary. What are the condi- 
tions which must be fulfilled before the judges can perform their 
duties properly ? 

5. Give a brief account of the executive officials and their work. 
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Definition* 

By constitution is meant the body of rules, written 
or unwritten,, vvliicli regulate the organ! =?:ition and 
'powers of ihe governnuenf, the in±ef -relationship of 
its various parts and the relationship between the 
government and the citizens. It is not necessary that 
all these rules should b.e embodied in a definite docu- 
ment; the mere fact that they are well-known and ob- 
served in actual practice is enough to entitle the 
government of the country, where they exist, to be 
called constitutional government. It is possible to 
classify Jbhe States or governments on .the basis of their 
constitution into several types. 

Written and unwritten constitutions* 

(1) Written and Unwritten constitutions.— writ- 
ten constitution is one which is contained in one or 
more documents, an unwritten constitution one that 
has not been reduced to that form but consists of cer- 
tain usages ahd conventions observed in practice. 
India has a written constitution because the system of 
government has been laid down in cohsiderable detail 
in an Act passed by the British Parliament in 1935* 
Great Britain itself, however, has an unwritten consti- 
tutioh because many of the important principles on 
which ike^ government of the country ia conducted, 

thmicrh find no nn#»n+.mn in 
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documents. In point of fact, no country has a wholly 
written or unwritten constitution but a mixture of the 
two. 

Rigid and flexible constitutions^ 

(2) Rigid and flexible constitutions. — Laws may be 
divided into the laws of the constitution and ordinary 
laws. Of the twT), ihe first are necessarily the 
more important since they lie at the root of the 
government itself. For this reason, a special and 
difficult procedure is laid down in certain countries for 
their amendment so that the constitution might not 
be liable to frequent alteration. Such countries are 
said to possess a rigid constitution. Where no 
distinction is njade .between the two kinds of law® 
and both can be amended in the same way, the cons- 
titution is said to ]be flexible. The advantage of such a 
constitution is that in comparison with the other it can 
be easily changed to suit altered circumstances. Thus 
each has a merit which it is impossible to combine. 
But the truth is that the determining factor is not 
form of the constitution but the temperament of the 
people. If they are fond of change, they can brush 
aside whatever impediments are in the way, while if 
they are conservative, tjjiey will not Clare to .touch the 
constitution, howsoever easy it might be for them to 
do so. ... 

I . • 

Aristotle’s classification* ,, 

^ (3) Monarchy, aristocracy and democracy.— Stateil 
can be divided on the basia of the number of > 
who share the sovereign power^^^r. If fall r power blon^f 
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to a single individual, it is monarchy ; if to ^ some, it 
is aristocracy; if to the many, it is democracy. 

Monarchy, 

Monarchy is that system of government in which 
the personal will of a single person is effective. The 
King cannot of coarse carry on the administration 
single-handed but what is meant is that he can appoint 
and dismiss his officials at will and is not responsible 
to anybody for his actions. True monarchy is not found 
• to exist anywhere now and where the head of a govern- 
ment is still called king, it is because hjs forefathers 
were kings. Certain merits are claimed for this form 
of government. It is said that because the king has a 
free hand in .the selection pf officers and the officers of 
all the services owe their appointment to him, there is 
efficiency and harmony in the administration. It is also 
contended that because the monarch is a hereditary 
ruler raised far above his subjects, he can hold the 
scales even between the classes and promote the general 
interest. Of these arguments, the first alone has some 
substance. The second is not borne out by the facts of 
history — kings having almost invariably relied for their 
support on the nojbles whom they openly favoured. 
But the most conclusive argument against this system 
is that it leaves everything to chance. If the monarch 
is able, hard-working and well-intentioned, the people 
prosper but then if he . is succeeded by some one who 
iis menjtally deficient Ox morally vicious/ power slips 
. intp th^ hands ' of a . , clique whicji seta pp /a rule of 
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Afistoctacy* 

Etymologically, aristocracy means the rule of the 
best. If such a government were possible, nothing 
could be better than that. The art of government is a 
difficult art worthy of being handled only by the be3±. 
But two important questions arise. In the first place, 
how are the best to be discovered. Presumably, those 
who possess the highest mental and moral virtues are 
the best but we have no instruments with which to 
measure these qualities accurately. In the second 
place, even if such a test were possible, what guarantee 
is there that the persons selected will be willing to 
bear the burden of responsibility. Thirdly, the fact 
that they are the best implies that they are far remov- 
ed from the common run and hence hardly in a posi- 
tion to understand the needs of those they are called 
upon to govern. The .truth is that the aristocratic 
system of government though very attractive is not 
practicable at all and whenever the word is used in 
connection with an actual government, it does not mean 
government by the best in the sense of the wisest and 
the most capable but government by a handful of nobles 
or rich men. The proper word fqr such kinds of 
government, however, is oligarchy. 

Oligarchy* 

Oligarchical rule had its utility when the* majority 
of the people were ignorant and had no civic conscious- 
ness. A small number of families then combined and 
because of the prestige which noble birth and wealth 
have always commanded succeeded iii maintaining in- 
ternal order and earning foreign glory. The historical 
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significance of oligarchy is also considerable. It marks 
the half-way liouse between the autocracy of the 
monarchs and the modern democracy. Nobles wrested 
authority from the hands of the kings which has now 
passed on into the hands of the people. In certain 
countries, oligarchy still continues and piesenis a 
number of ugly features. (1) Olass rule is essentially 
selfish and arrogant, caring little for the people as a 
whole, (2) Government is divided into factions because 
of the rivalries and jealousies of the leading families, 
(3) Everything is done in secret with the result that 
corruption is rampant. 

Democracy* \ 

There is no doubt that democracy is better than 
monarchy or oligarchy and more practical than aristo- 
cracy. It may be defined, in the words of Lord Bryce, 
^‘as that form of government in which the ruling power 
of the State is vested not in any particular class or 
classes but in the members of the community as a 
whole,’’ As the subject of democracy is of extraordi- 
nary importance, it needs a chapter to itself but here 
we may glance at the two familiar varieties of demo- 
cratic government. 

Parliamentary and Presidential Governments* 

(4) Parliamentary and Presidential Governments. 
In .the parliamentary or cabinet form, the chief of the 
State who may either be a hereditary king or a person 
elected for a limited term has nominal powers only. 
Real powers are exercised by the ministers who consti- 
tute thi cabinet. They are members of the legislature 
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and owe their position to the fact that the political 
party to which they belong is in the majority there. 
I’he ministers are responsible to the legislature which 
means that as soon as it shows disapproval of their 
policy which it might do by a vote of no-confidence, 
they have to resign. The way in which the cabinet is 
appointed is as follows. The head of the State sends 
for the leader of the majority party inside the legisla- 
ture and appoints him as the prime minister. The rest 
of the ministers are appointed by the prime minister 
from amongst the members of his own party. The 
cabinet works on the principle of joint responsibility: 
if one minister is forced to resign, all the others must 
resign with him. As the cabinet is answerable for its 
acts to the legislature, which is a body of persons 
elected by the people, this system of government is 
essentially democratic. 

In the presidential system, the executive is not 
responsible to the legislature. Both derive their 
authority directly from the people and occupy a co-’ 
ordinate .position. The head of the State, called presi- 
dent in TJ.S.A., is no mere figurehead but the real exe- 
cutive who is elected by the people for a short term of 
years ^nd invested with very large powers. He ap- 
points his own ministers who are accountable fo him 
alone and neither he nor they are members of the legis- 
lature or removable by it. The legislature is an Mected 
one as W parliamentary countries. America has ac- 
cepted the theory of the s^aration of functions and it is 
felt that both the executive and the legislature should be^ 
independent of •each Other. 
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Merits and demerits of Parliamentaiy type* 

Each system has its merits and demerits. 'Jhe 
strongest point in favour of the cahinet system 
is the harmonious co-operation between the executive 
and the legislature. As we have seen, the miiiisters in 
this form of administration are not merely executive 
heads but men belonging to the dominant group inside 
the legislature. They are themselves memb^s, fully 
entitled to take part in the jlisciissions and voting and 
in fact many of the most important bills originate from 
them. But this combination of two vital functions has 
its evil side. The influence which the cabinet exercises 
by virtue of its double position is so overwhelming that 
the legislature practically ceases to have a separate 
existence and becomes its tool. 

Merits and demerits the Presidential type* 

In the presidential system, both the president and 
the legislature are separately elected and the former 
does no.t rely for his continuance in office upon the 
latter. Both have clear-eut powers which none is free 
to encroach upon. The responsibility for executive ac- 
tion rests Upon the president and that for law-making 
upon the legislature. Liberty is safe because’ by keep- 
ing separate these centres of power despot&m is avoid- 
ed. But .the drawback of ihe system is that there is no 
connecting link between the executive and the ligtelaturp. 
which often wqrk at^cfoss purposes./ * 

ccmstitutions* . ^ 

(5) Unitary and federal The <pre0e<l- 

ing classification was based on the relation bet:^een the 



executive and the legislature. li is pgssjble to attempt 
yet another classification based on the distribution of 
powers between the central and provincial authorities. 
In the unitary constitution, all power is concentrated in 
the hands of a single body of persons. Thus in Great 
Britain the sole political authority is Parliament which 
functions in London. This does not mean, of course, 
that Parliament looks after every little affair of the 
realm. Such a task would be impossible. Indeed, we 
know that for administrative convenience the country 
has been split up into a number of local sub-divisions, 
each enjoying a degree of self-government. But the 
fact remains that all such powers are the gift 
of Parliament which can modify them in any way it 
likes. 

Very different is the position in federal countries. 
There the powers ar.e allotted by the cpnstitution itself 
between the central and provincial governments, and it 
is impossible for either to touch the sphere of the other. 
If there is left any ambiguity or if one of the govern- 
ments feels that the other by its action has invaded its 
rights, the matter is decided by the courts whose deci- 
sion is final. The subjects which are included in the 
central list are those of common interest such as defence, 
foreign relations, customs, coinage and currency, rail- 
ways, posts and telegraphs, etc., while those in which 
individual initiative is desirable such as education, in- 
dustries, agriculture, public health, etc., make their 
appearance in the proviitcial list. In short there is 
double government and double allegiance. The salient 
features of a federal constitution are three: — 
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Salient features of a federation^ 

(1) A written constitution which, cannot be amend- 
ed by the independent action of either the central or 
provincial governments. 

(2) A clear division of powers l)etween the centre 
and the provinces, 

(3) An independent judiciary whose duty is to up- 
hold and interpret the constitution and to decide dis- 
putes between the central and provincial governments. 

Merits of unitary constitution* 

Each of the two constitutions has its distinctive 
merits. Simplicity is the keynote of the first. There 
is a single government in .the land without any rivals 
and hence no doubts about the limits of its competence. 
Secondly, unitary constitutions are economical in time 
as well as money. Supposing a particular measure is 
considered suitable for the whole country, it has only 
to be passed by a single legislature and as soon as this 
has been done, the entire country gets the benefit of 
it. In the federal system, it is necessary for the same 
measure to be enacted by each provincial legislature 
and this takes time. Then again, federalism means 
duplication of governmental machinery. Instead of 
one set of officials, it demands several, since each 'pro- 
vince has its own legislature, executive and judiciary 
and is thus expensive. 

Demerits* 

But these advantages are offset by certain defects. 
The provinces do not have as much freedom as falls to 
their share in a federation* They are regarded merely 
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; jd administrative units and' not as self-conscidud ehttii^ 
with, a separate individuality. They, therefore, lack 
full opportunities for self-expression. Secondly, the 
concentration of power at the centre .means excess of 
work and imperfect appreciation of local conditions. 

Merits of federal constitution* 

The real fact is that the two systems are suited to 
different countries. The unitary constitution works 
well in a small country which has a homogeneous popu- 
lation and where the habits and capacity for self-rule 
are not highly developed. Federation is suitable for 
large countries where there exist great diversities of 
race, language, religion and local feeling. It is where 
the inhabitants are anxious tp preserve the independence 
of their own provinces while desiring to unite for 
certain limited purposes, that federation offers the best 
solution. 

No ideal constitution* 

Now that we have discussed the various constitu- 
tions, . one may feel tempted to ask, which constitution 
is the best? The question is similar to the one, which 
book is the best? There is no best book. Areader 
may regard a particular book as the best but that is a 
matter of individual taste. And it is quite probable 
that the' same reader may have a fancy for different hoots 
during the various stages of his growth. The same 
thing is true of forms of government. There is no ideal 
government suited to ail times and to all conditions of 
m,en.;' Were it so, humanity Would have discovered it 
IqUg ago and achieved its h.appin^ss^. For whatever 
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else mig-ht be doubted, it is beyond dispute that the 
happiness of a people is considerably affected by the 
nature of the constitution under which they live. A 
poet has written : 

“How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which .laws or kings can j^ause or cure.^^ 
But this is a mistaken view. Material well-being defi- 
nitely depends upon the disposition of political power. 
Nor is spiritual advancement possible under a tyrannical 
or corrupt government. To place all the forms of 
government on an equal footing is to ignore the lessons 
of history. History shows that personal despotic rule 
is a curse and that oligarchies have always been extre- 
mely selfish and cruel. Though democracy has done 
little positively to increase the amount of happiness, 
its contribution on the negative side has not been neg- 
ligible. The establishment of popular freedom has 
removed or at any rate diminished sources of fear and 
suffering wliich existed under more arbitrary forms of 
government. But democracy could not have func|:ion- 
ed in primitive times when firm rule was needed. 

Unitary and federal constitutions are, as has been 
urged, suitable under different circumstances. In 
India it was all to the good that the unitary constitu- 
tion continued to operate until 1935.. At the time of 
the British conquest, the country was hopelessly divid- 
ed bpth politically and economically. The British by 
giving it a unitary government brought about uniform- 
ity in law and administration and thus welded it into a 
nation. Now, ho.wever, when the necessary element of 
unity has been forged, it. appears desirable that in 
view of the vastness of its size and the diversity of its 
F. 10 



India’s new constitution should be modelled on 
federal lines. 

As for the parliamentary and presidential forms of 
government, the English are as proud of the one as the 
Americans are of the other. The English claim that 
their system makes for efficiency and that is the test of 
govemmeni ; ±he Americans, that it is the popular liber- 
ties which matter and that they are better safeguarded 
under their own scheme. The paxlianxentary system 
has been on trial in India for some time and has work- 
ed well on the whole but there is a talk now of a new 
form of government, the Swiss, as being more appro- 
priate to its peculiar conditions. * There is no finality in 
human affairs and no perfect form of government. All 
that mankind can do is to go on experimenting. 

Exercise 

1. What is meant by a constitution? Explain the difference 
“between a written and an unwritten constitution. 

2. How will you distinguish between monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy? Briefly describe the merits and demerits of each. 

3. Describe the main differences between the parliamentary and 
presidential fonns of government. Which of the two do you consider 
better and why? 

4. Bring out the essential differences between a unitary and 
federal constitution. For what type of countries is the latter special- 
ly suited ? 

5. Mention the characteristics of a federal polity. 

6. Do you consider the form of government important? Has it 
any special , bearing on the happiness of the people? 

7. Discuss some of the principles on which a classification of 
dtatee can be attempted. Give illlustrations.. 
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Definition^ 

There are innumerable definitions of democracy, 
one of the jnost famous being fhai by Abraham Lin- 
coln who defined it as a ‘government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.* Some understand by demo- 
cracy not so much a particular form of government as 
a way of life. But this can hardly serve the purpose of 
a definition. Its value lies in its emphasis on the moral 
qualities which democracy demands ]but its weakness is 
that it is not sufficiently concrete. Perhaps a good 
definition of modern democracy would be to define it 'as 
‘that system of government in which the majority parti- 
cipate through a method of representation which seoures 
that the government is ultimately responsible for its 
actions to that majority.* 

Main arguments for democracy* 

The main arguments in favour of democracy may 
be put in the form of two simple propositions: (1) that 
which concerns all should be the business of all and 
(2) only the wearer kno'ws where the shoe pinches. Every 
law which the government passes is bound to affect one 
class of persons or another and all the. laws taken tor 
aether affect the whole body of citizens. The people 
thus have a very living interest in the government and 
having that interest it id elear that .they should parti- 
cipate in it. All talk about the government being an 

U7 
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art and manageable only by ibe experts is at bottom thi^ 
cry for class domination. The hollowness of this 'argu- 
ment has never been more mercilessly exposjejd than im 
the memorable words of a Roman philosopher who 
wrote 2,000 years ago: “Some have said that it is not 
the business of private men to meddle with government 
— a bpld and dishonest saying, which is fit to come 
from no mouth but of a tyrant or a slave. To say 
that private men have nothing to do with government 
is to say that private men have nothing to do with 
their own happiness or misery; that people ought not 
to concern themselves whether they be naked or cloth- 
ed, fed or starved, deceived or instructed, protected or 
destroyed.’^ Even if it is supposed that government 
can be conducted more efficiently than if common people 
are put in charge of it, it may be suggested that it is 
better that imperfect men live under imperfect laws / 
which reflect their desires and are suited to their 
needs, than they' should be compelled to Jive under 
perfect laws. 

The second argument is equally weighty. Nobody 
but the people themselves can be the judges of what 
they want and what they need. A monarch or a noble- 
man, howsoever anxious he might be to do good to the 
people, cannot succeed in his endeavour for the simple 
reason that he does not share their experieiice; has no* 
knowledge of their difficulties, their ambitions, their 
hopes and fears.. ^ , 

There is a further advantage which democracy en^ 
joys over its rivals. In the monarchical and oligarchic 
systems, the average Person takes things for granted , 
and does not exert himself to the utmost. He feels he 
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has no say in governmei^. The democratic form *of 
government does away with ihi3 passivity of spirit. 
Every individual knows that he counts fo;^ somfithing 
and is eager to put forward bis own plan of social and 
economic reform. 

Defects of democracy. 

Great as are the virtues of democracy, its defects 
are equally obvious. It rests on a number of assump- 
tions which are open to chajjenge. The greatest of 
them is the belief jn human equality. Every indivi- 
dual is given one vote, neither more nor Jess. This 
would b.e right if all men were equally competent and 
equally zealous to take part in government. Clearly, 
this is not so. People differ in their intejlactual capacity 
and in their eagerness to serve the public cause. Somie 
are wise, some foolish, some public-minded, others 
shamelessly selfish. Anpther assumption is that given 
the chance the voters will choose the best representa- 
tives. Experience, however, shows that those who are 
elected are not the fittest hut who excel in the art of 
pleasing. ^ Thirdly, democracy means the rule of the 
majority and majorities have sometimes proved as 
tyrannical in their treatment of minorities as the old- 
time despots. Fourthly, democracy produces uniform- 
ity and monotony. The passion for equality reduces 
•everything to the same dead level — there is popularisa- 
tion in art, literature, science and even in mords. 
Fifthly, before action is taken it has to be debated in 
the legislature and the precious time thub lds.t tells 
npon the efficiency of government. This aspect of <I^o- 
crady is clearly i^en in moments of some national erfsis 
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as wken there is a war. Sixthly, many citizens consider 
frequent elections as a great nuisance and abstain from 
voting. The consequence is that clever and bustling- 
politicians are put in office while good and honest fel- 
lows are defeated. 

Suitable conditions* 

That democracy has failed to realise all the hopes- 
of its supporters need not be a disheartening fact. 
After all, it is only a recent invention which has not 
yet received a fair deal. Like all good things, demo- 
cracy requires a heavy price. Certain conditions must 
be fulfilled before it can be successfully worked. 

Equality* 

(1) Every citizen must be regarded as equal, not 
of course in the mathema.tical sense which is absurd, 
but in the sense that each is an integral part of th& 
whole. For although it is true that the contribution 
which each citizen makes to society is not equal in 
value, each one who contributes is equally a source 
from wheh the common life is drawn. 

Liberty* 

(2) There must be a real love of liberty, liberty not 

only for our own selv.es individually but for ^ill, allow- 
ing everybody to think and speak and act as he likes so 
long as he dogs not invade the similar liberty of others. 
There must be a general spirit of toleration for opinions- 
differing from our own, a readiness to discuss all 
questions calmly and dispassionately, and if we do not 
agree, a willingness at least to differ amicably without- 
charging our opponents with bad motives. - ^ 
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Education* 

(3) Democracy assumes that ali- men will take a 
share in government, but in order that they might do* 
so intelligently, it is necessary to educate them. By 
education is not meant high academic degrees, but the 
ability to read and write and to think coherently. 

Economic Minimum, 

(4) Just as a rainiinum . education is essential, so 
is a minimum amount of necessaries and comforts for 
every one. Even if equality of incomes remains an im- 
practicable ideal, it should be possible to eliminate 
grovelling poverty from our midst. How can an invidi- 
dual take any interest in public affairs when his most 
jiressing wants are left unsatisfied? And how far can 
he use his vote independently? 

Public Spirit* 

(5) Democracy requires a high degree of public 
spirit. There must he a fairly large number of men 
who are prepared to do public work at some sacrifice 
even though such work does not always lead to the 
limelight of publicity. 

Uprightness. 

(6) Personal rectitude is likewise necessary. Public 
officials should be above corruption and free from com- 
munal or caate^bias. ' 

Co.operatio^* 

(7) Co-operation is of the very essence of demo>^ 
cracy. Thercf should be among the peo^ple an active 
desire to underhand the point of view of their bplpo- 
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nents p-nd to come to terms with them. None should be 
afraid of sinking their differences and making compro- 
mises if this would lead to greater unanimity. The 
majority should not ride roughshod over the feelings of 
the minority but should go as far as it can to accept its 
just demands. 

Active Interest* 

(8) The citizens must take an active and continu- 
ous interest in politics. One of the serious defects of 
modern democracies has been the apathy of the people. 
They take little interest in current affairs with the result 
that power passes into the hands of the ‘ professional 
politician/ who is obviousy not an altogether disinterest- 
ed person, ‘‘ A truly democratic policy/’ Cole observes, 

' ‘ should be one in which, if not the whole, at any rate, 
the majority of the citizens play an active as well as a 
passive part in society, not merely paying their taxes, 
and obeying the law, voting at intervals and grumbling 
at the government between elections, but actively co- 
operating in society’s business.” 

Training. 

(9) Finally, democracy requires a certain amount 
of practical training. Men can only learn to govern by 
governing, and the best 'hope for democracy lies in 
diffusing responsibility among a vast number of self- 
governing institutions, like the towns and industries, 
schools and colleges, and many others which one might 
name. In this respect, democracy, as it has been hither- 
to understood in the West, has some practical lessons to 
learn from Busslan communism. ^ No one who has been 
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to Russia can fail to be impressed by the way in which 
young persons, including children, have been given 
responsible parts tp play in the building of society. 
Something on similar lines should be attempted in India 
so that when the boys and girls grow up they might 
have the necessary equipment for the perforjnance of 
the duties of citizenship. 

Elections* 

Let us cast a glance at the way in which represen- 
tative democracy is organised. The country is divided 
into a number of electoral districts called constituencies 
which are of approximately the same size and from each 
of them one person is elected. Voting is by b^tHot, i.e., 
each voter puts an X against the name of the candidate 
he wishes to be elected and puts the paper into a closed 
box which can be opened only by those duly authorised 
to count the votes. This system ensures secrecy. 
‘Those men who receive the highest number of votes in 
their constituencies are declared to be elected and they 
form the legislature of the , country. 

Voting rights. 

What about the qualifications of voters? The 
general th;eory is that all the male and female citizens 
provided they are adults should possess the right. 
Minors are excluded for they are incapable of indepen- 
dent judgment. It will be ridiculous to bring in a 
child of five and record his vote; he is suer to vote as 
his mother wants him to unless he has been won over by 
a neighbour in which case there is bound to follow, a 
.‘disagreeable quarrel between the two damsels. On the 
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same principle, lunatics too are ruled out. The vote is 
also withheld from criminals who by their anti-socia® 
conduci are deemed to have forfeited it. In the old 
days, voting was confined to men for politics was re- 
garded as their special domain. Home was supposed to* 
be the proper place for women. This is np longer true. 
In the West and even in India in an increasing measure, 
women have come forward to earn their living and 
have shown equal readiness with men to shoulder public 
burdens. Their participation has not been restricted 
merely to civic life but has included the performance 
of military duty. Obviously we have moved far away 
from the days when it is said that ‘‘the assembled 
bishops debated with much earnestness whether women 
were human beings, and finally concluded that they 
were.” 

But there are some who are opposed to universal' 
franchise and recommend educational and property quali- 
fications. It is easy to see that the right use of vote 
demands a certain amount of responsibility and it is 
contended that if a person is ignorant or has no personal 
property, he should be debarred from voting. Nobody 
would deny that only educated men can make good 
citizens and this is indeed an argument for free, com- 
pulsory and universal education. But the bare literacy 
test must suffice. To insist on any higher standard 
will be to raise the difficult question of determining 
where the line should be drawn. Besides, a highly edu- 
cated person is not necessarily a better voter. Men 
with low education sometimes prove to be quite well- 
informed about public affairs and to be shrewd judges- 
of character and policy. The dmhand for a property^ 
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qualification issues from a desire to keep the present 
structure of society intact. It is said that if the voUj 
is extended to classes who have no stake in the country,, 
violent social changes must be the inevitable conse- 
quence. In the first place, as we have seen, society does 
stand in nee<i of radical changes which ought to be wel- 
comed rather than repelled. In the second place, it is 
an error to suppose that if power goes into the hands of 
the common people, .anarchy is bound to ensue. 

Communal Representation* 

A special problem w'hjch confronts India is the 
due representation of religious minorties in the 
legislature. The problem is particularly difficult be- 
cause of the position of the Muslims who constitute a. 
large section of the total population and who are spread 
throughout India. The system of general electo- 
rates which exists in great Britain and other demo- 
cratic countries is, it is felt, not suitable to India. A 
general electorate is one in which no account is taken 
of the race or community either of the candidate or the 
voter. Anybody may seek election and all those who 
reside within the limits of the constituency are entitled 
to vote for him. As the Hindus are in the n^ajority in 
India, the fear of the Muslims is that the Hindu voters 
will vote only for the Hindu candidates with the result 
that the Muslim candidates will fail to get elected. 
There is some truth, behind this feeling for the influence- 
of religion is particularly strong in this country. To 
satisfy the Muslims, separate electorajbes were created 
in 1909 and they have continued to exist ever since. 
The Hindus and the Muslims have been divided into 
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^ater- tight compartments and .the Hindus can vote 
onl}^ for the Hindus and the Muslims for the Muslims. 
The result has been to give a great impetus to cojnmu- 
nalism. The Muslim candidate who has to depend for 
his support solely on his co-religionis.ts tries to show 
what a fine Mnssalman he is. This means that bigoted 
Hindus and Muslims have a better chance of being re- 
turned than others more tolerant in their outlook. 
Perhaps the best sys.tem for Indi.a will be .ioint elec- 
torates with reservation of seats. Hindus as well as 
Muslims will form part of the same cons.tituency but 
it will be laid down that out of the total number of seats, 
a certain number must go to the members of the minor- 
ity community. The .advantage will be that instead of 
the candidate trying to gain the confidence of members 
of his community, he will have to earn the goodwill of 
nil. 

Territorial and functional representation^ 

The system of election he^e outlined is called She 
^territoriaP since it is the territory which forms the 
unit of elec.tion. A person is supposed to represent his 
fellow-residents. It is, however, asserted by some that 
he cannot really do so. Supposing that from the con- 
stituency of Saharanpur, A has been elected and that A 
happens to be a doctor. Then he is supposed to re- 
present everybody in his district, landholdjE^rs, school- 
masters, lawyers, weavers,, etc. But how can he re- 
present all these classes which differ, so much from oufe 
another ? If he can speak for any set of men at all, it 
is the members of his own profession and none others. 
It is suggested that society should be organised into 
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differenj; functions ^ind that these functional bodies 
should have the right of electing members for the legis- 
lature. The idea seems attractive but if sojnething can 
be said in favour of functional representation, as nmcii 
can be said for sticking to the existing system of terri- 
torial representation. It is certainly true that a weaver 
in S.aharanpur has more in common with a weaver iu 
Benares than he has with a doctor in Saharanpur. But, 
let us remember, it is as a weaver that he has more in 
common. As a person to whom the ▼'oads, the drains, 
the water-supply of Saharanpur are important, he has 
more in common with the local doctor than with the 
far-away fdlow-weaver. 

Representative and his constituency* 

What is the position in which a member of the legis- 
lature stands to his voters? Should he act in accord- 
ance with their instructions or is he free to follow his 
own line? It may he staled as a general proposition 
that he should lay his views as explicitly as he can before 
them at the time of election and that subsequently if 
his views undergo a major change he is in honour bound 
to resign. In practice, however, considerable latitude 
must be allowed to ]egis.tors. They have usually more 
experience o*f politics than their electors and may he 
trusted to use their own judgment. 

Direct democracy* 

Of course the ideal thing would be to let the people 
themselves make tbe laws, i.e., a system of direct demo- 
cracy. In ancient Athens and Home the citizens fre- 
quently assembled to pass the laws, choose the magis- 
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tratfis and ojkher ofidcials, and to determine .their rela- 
tions with foreign countries. But this was possible only 
because Athens and Eojne were tiny States. In Athens 
during the time of Pericles, the total population of 
both the sexes and all ages was about 140,000 and cf 
these only one-eighth or about 17,000 were qualified 
to sit and vote in the Assembly. A normal meeting of 
the Assembly could have hardly filled a large public hall 
such as the famous Albert Hall of London. Conditions 
in modern times are widely different. There are a 
number pf States whose population runs into many mil- 
lions. Representative government is thus the only form 
of democracy which is at present practicable. 

Exercise 

1. Give a suitable definition of democracy and show how it 
differs from other forms of government. 

2. Abraham Lincoln defined democracy as ‘a government of the 
people, by the ‘people, for the people’ Mention the principles on 
which such a government can be organised. 

3. Democracy has been defined as a way of life. State the 
conditions which must exist for its successful working. 

4. Mention the chief arguments for and against democracy. 

6. Indicate the difference between direct and indirect democracy. 
What are the objections to each? • 


/ 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND PARTIES 

Democracy and public opinion* 

Democracy is the system of government which 
exists avowedly for the good of the people and where 
the wishes of the people must he held to be of parumoiint 
importance. In large States, it is, of course, impossible 
that everybody should have a direct hand in law-making 
or administration, but there should be the fullest op- 
portunity for everybody to express hjs views on all 
questions of public welfare. The actual work of govern- 
ment must by its very nature be confined to a narrow 
circle of men but .the essence of democracy is that these 
men shpuld be guided in the fomulatiou of their policy 
by the expressed wishes of the people. 

How public opinion is created. 

But the ‘people’ is a loose term. Clearly, it cannot 
mean each individual citizen. No government howsoever 
well-intentioned will be able to please every one. More- 
over, many persons have no clear ideas at all on any 
subject. All that they are conscious of is that some- 
thing is wrong somevrhere but how if can be set right 
there is no notion. But while this is true of the major- 
ity of the people, there are some who have a critical 
faculty and a restless disposition, who have a sharp eye 
for the existing social ills and sovereign remedies for 
their removal. ' Public opinion is created by these 
men. The rest of the people impelled by the herd 
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instinct boyrow iheir ide^as and foolishly imagine that 
they are their own. 

What public opinion is* 

As there are almost always two sides to every ques- 
tion, it is rare that public opinion is unaninious. ‘Cer- 
tain sections are bound to be in favour of and the rest 
opposed to any fundamental change or innovation. In 
course of time one of these sections gathers sufficient 
strength to be able to speak for the people as a whole. 
Its opinion then rises to the dignity of public opinion. 
But public opinion is not merely the opinion of the 
majority or of the most vocal, section of the community* 
There is another condition which it must satisfy ; other- 
wise it remains sectional opinion. It should be inspired 
by a genuine reg{^•d for th.e well-being of the whole 
body of citizens and not any particular class. 

Factors. 

How is public opinion formed? There are many 
factors which intermingle to mould public opinion, the 
more important of which are as follows: — (1) hearsay, 
(2) lectures, (3) the newspapers, (4) the cinema,. 
(5) the radio, (6) periodical literature and books, 
(7) schools and colleges, (8) clubs, (9) religious organi- 
sations, (10) proceedings of the legislature and (11) 
political parties. 

Hcai‘say. 

In India, the views which people hold on current 
topics are generally based on no better foundation than 
pure gossip. This is inevitable in a country where very 
few know how to read and write. . If there are any sen- 
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pa.tioiml rumours, they ar.€j eagerly devoured. No effort 
is made to sift the news and to tept its veracity. All 
kinds of nonsense circulate in the market-place. Need- 
less to mention, this should not be thft waj" in whiciv 
people form conclusions. In so far as public opinion 
is based on this source, it is altogether mischievous. 

Ptiblic meeting* 

One of the commonest as one qf the oldest ways of 
induenoing people is by means of popular lectures. 
Anybody may call a public meeting. He may be sure 
of an audience large or small for the task of listening 
is an easy one and attended with pleasurable excitement. 
In London in the well-known Hyde Park, hundreds of 
holiday-makers surround the popular orators ou Sun- 
days, listen to their talk and occasionally .crack jokes 
with them. They get plenty of fun out of the business 
and some familiarity with the burning topics of the day. 

The Press* 

Far more influential than the most elo([ueiit/ 
speakers is the newspaper press. The voice of the 
speaker can only reach a limited number, whereas news- 
papers are read by millions. They are so cheap that 
almost everybody can afford to buy them and they are 
so attractively produced — ^pictures, cartoons, cross-word 
puzzles, book reviews, sports news, interesting articles 
on every conceivable subject — that fe^ can resist the 
temptation of buying them. In' the main, newspapers 
are made up of two kinds of items : (1) news and (2) 
views. All the important happenings of the day in- 
cluding accoun.te of battles which might be fought, im- 
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portanl aimoiiiiceinents of policy by the Gpvernmfjiit, 
street accidents, gruesome jnurders, weather reports 
find a place there. But besides this, there are the 
eomraents of the editor called the editorials in which 
certain public events are surveyed and praise or blame 
apportioned. Wh.at most of the readers do is to read 
these notes, to assume that all that the editor says is 
true and to adopt his .opinions. No great harm will be 
done if the editors were truthful and free to express 
their honest views. This is far from being 30. Most 
of the papers are owned by the rich folk who alone can 
finance such huge undertakings and the editors iare no 
more than their paid servants. Tliis explains why most 
of the newspapers have a conservative, bias and are op- 
posed to any rapid social changes. 

Sometimes, the proprietor is in addition an ambi- 
tious politician and this makes matters worse. The 
editorials in that case instead of being fair xj.omjnfints on 
matters of pu.blic importance become pure propaganda 
designed to discredit other political parties and to ad- 
vance the cause of his own. These being the conditions 
one may ask in wonder why the newspapers should be 
allowed to remain in private hands. But the only alter- 
nativ.e is to hand them over to the Government which 
will make the evil g.reater. At present newspapers per- 
form a very useful' function by criticising the policy 
and measures of the Government. If their publication 
is entrusted to it, then no news or views iwhich show it 
in a bad light will have any chanca of appeatirtg. It 
will mean the disappearance of one of the most effective 
safeguards aga>inst governmental despotism. A ftee 
press is one of the essential pre-requisitei of democracy. 
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Cinema* 

The ciniema is one of the most popular forms of 
public enter.tainmenjfc. Many of the films which .are 
shown are concerned with the niDrals and customs of a 
people. They Iqave a profound impression on the mind. 
In some of the Indian pictures an old feUo.w trying to 
get married to a young girl is made to lopk jieriect- 
ly ridiculous and anybody who sees such a picture is 
likely to be converted to the view that marriage between 
two persons of incompatible ages is undesirable. 
Oinema is a powerful weapon in the hands of Imperialists. 
They subsidise films taken of primitive people which re- 
present them as devoid of .all oviJisation — naked, dancing 
weird dances to the tune of tom-toms, living in the 
midst of dangerous beasts, fojlo.wing magical rite.s — ^a.nd 
when these pictures are exhibited in European countries, 
the spectators feel justified jn holding such people in 
subjection. 

Radio* 

The influence of the radio is not less profound. In 
Eurojie and America, every home owns a set. It is so 
easy to switch on the machine and to yield oneself to its 
magic spell A good part of the radio programme con- 
sists of talks on current problems and whpn they are 
given by experts who express their views frankly and 
fearlessly, they do a good deal to educate public opinion. 
In order that the radio might do its work properly, it 
must not be controlled by private individuals nor he a 
government monopoly. The evils of radio when it is only 
one of the propaganda departments of government were- 
too manifest in India. Second and third rate men were 
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invited to give talks if they we^e supportiers of Govern- 
ment, while no effort was made to enlist the services of 
such well-informed and zealous citizens as Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Books and pamphlets^ 

The reading of pamphlets, periodicals and hooka 
requires greater conscious effort and is within the reach 
of only those who can read the printed word. A good 
example of pamphlets dealing with national and inter- 
national problems is the Oxford Pamphlets issued during 
the War. Monthly magazines like the Modern Review 
and the Twentieth Century devote ample space to a 
discussion of the questions of the day* More serious 
students muvst turn to books written by experts* But 
the trouble is that the majority of men are content with 
novel-reading and do not care for books which will 
enable them to understand the controversies of the day 
and control the sources of power. 

Edticationai institutions. 

• 

In schools, introductory subjects like reading, 
writing and arithmetic are taught and in addition ele- 
mentary natural sciences and handicrafts in some. The 
subjects w:hich are of great importance as an apj;)roach to 
public affairs are history and geography. In the 
colleges and universities, those who offer history, law, 
political science, philosophy and ethics are being fitted 
for comprehension of the contemporary world. 

Clubs. 

Clubs are the places .wheje the people meet infor- 
mally and interchange ideas. They exercise a subtle 
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infitience on th© minds of their memhers. As is noto- 
rious, the yiews of the Europeans in India on Indian 
questions were very largely shaped during the hours 
which they spent at their clubs. 

Religion* 

Religion is a factor of prime importance in India. 
All the questions whether they be essentially economic, 
social or even political are apt to acquire a religious 
complexion. The views of the orthodox Pandits and 
Moulvis carry great weight. Many admirable reforms 
like the removal of untouchability and widow marriage 
have been held up due to the fierce opposition of certain 
religious leaders. 

Legislatures* 

Legislatures are important because it is from within 
them that public grievances are most effectively venti- 
lated and the attitude of .the government fully discussed 
and criticised. Anybody who keeps himself in touch 
with their proceedings has an up to date knowledge of 
the existing conditions in the country. It is also on 
thq floor of the house that the intentions of the govern- 
ment are most often declared. 

Parties* 

Though parties have been reserved to be taken up 
last, they constitute the most important single factor 
which fashions public opinion. Th^y exist with the 
professed object of rousing the voter’s interest in politics 
.:and inducing him to take a particular side on all the 
vital issues of the day. Active throughout the year, 
they are sj[)eciaUy busy at the time of elections. Their 
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one pirn is to convince the votgr that their own pro- 
gramme is the best and to gain his vote. The methods 
employed are numerous : public meetings, personal can- 
vassing, the circulation of propagandist literature, the 
creation of slogans and distribution of posters, manipu- 
lation of .the newspaper press, demonstrations and the 
application of pressure. 

Definition and origin* 

But political parties are so enormously important 
that they deserve grea.ter consideration. In the first 
place, what do political parties mean? They may be 
defined simply as groups of citizens who think alike on 
social problems and are agreed as to the methods by 
which their objects are to be attained. They arise quite* 
naturally. So long as a person is free to think for him- 
self, parties are inevitable. Freedom of thought leads 
to differences of views and it is these differences which 
split the community into different parties. There is not 
one cause but many whjeh bring the parties into exist- 
ence. Men differ in their temperament: some are con- 
servative by natuf.e, others zealous for change. In this 
way the foundation of two parties is laid, that of the 
conservative and the radical. Other sources of parties 
are racial, linguistic, religious and cultural differences. 
But the most important basis of party system is .the 
unequal distribution of ^yealth. Society from the earli- 
est tim.os has remained divided into the rich ^ind the 
poor, each plotting 'against the other. AH the parties 
scQh to secure bpnfcfol of the government with a view to* 
putting their ideas into pitotice. That is the rea^om 
:why parties soon develop into political parties. 
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Parties are strongest in the democratic systejn of 
government. Nobody can check freedom of thought. 
But thought is ineffective unless it is permitted to be 
communicated to others. In brief, what is required is 
freedom of expression. This freedom cannot flourish 
under monarchy ojr oligarchy, both of which hate public 
criticism. Whatever opposition .there is has to be 
underground. But the very essence of democracy is. 
that the government is carried on in accordance with 
the people’s wishes. The people, therefore, are en- 
couraged to organise themselves and to advocate their 
views for general acceptance. 

Functions, 

The first important function of parties is to educate 
the electorate. The electorate is made familiar with 
the pressing problems of the day by having their pros 
and cons fully discussed. Each party, of course, while 
claiming to tell the whole truth about a .certain issue 
merely stresses the points most favourable to it. But 
since ^11 the parties do so, disclosing the merits of their 
own programme and exaggerating the defects of rival 
programmes, the citizen is in the position of a judge who 
has beard the advpoates on both the sides and knows 
what the true facts are. If parties did not exist, it is 
to be feared that a vast majority of those who go to the 
polls will never do so and even if they did would not 
.vote intelligently. 

The second important function is to nominate the 
candidates for various public offices and to secure their 
return. A candidate befoxe he is electjed mnst be known 
to his cons.tituehts. But it is impossible for him to 
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esta.blish ibis contact singlj^-handed. Jt is the par.ty 
Tvhicli does the canvassing on his behalf and is able to 
bring hjs name to the notice of every voter. 

In countries where the parliamentary mode of 
government prevails, parties form the government. 
What happens is that the party which has .captured 
most of .the seats in the legislature .assumes executive 
control. The second larg.Qst par.ty assumes the role of 
the opposition and does the valuable work of subjecting 
.the measures of government to regular and well-informed 
scrutiny. In the presidential type of government, 
where .the ex.ecu.tive is independent of the legislature, 
the parties perform the highly necessary func.tion of act- 
ing as a link between the two. It may be that the two 
are officially separate but if they liappen to belong to the 
same political group, ground is prepared for mutual 
co-operation. 

Demerits* 

But clear as are the advantages of the. p.ar.ty sys- 
t.em, its demerits are equally plain. ^ 

(1) The national interest often tends to be sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the party. A member of 
the Muslim League is far too liable to consider himself 
as a Muslim rather than an Indian. He might feel that 
a particular policy adopted by his organisation is detri- 
mental to India as a whole but as a strict disciplinarian, 
it is his duty to sacrifice the good of the country to the 
requirements of his party. 

(2) Power inside the par.ty is really exercised" by a 
handful of men who are called the caucus* Thus it was 
widely believed that during the days of the Congress 
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ministries, a certain number .of outstanding individuals 
like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel interfered .too much in 
provincial affairs. 

(3) M^^n of independent views liowsoever distin- 
guished have no opportunity of seizing the country, if 
they have a distaste for joining any particular party and 
being dominated by it. 

(4) The legisla.ture and some tim.es l)ubUc life itself 
becomes the battle-ground of rival factions. 

(5) Measures are passed in tl;e legislature not on 
their merit but with a view to capturing more votes Ut 
the next general election. They are, therefore, apt to 
be popular rather than beneficial. 

(6) In parliamentary countries, cabinet seats can 
be occupied only by members of a single party. Others 
belonging to the minorities howsoever a]>le must for the 
time being stay out. 

Parties inevitable. 

Parties are, however, indispensable for the working 
•of dtmocracy. Whatever their faults, and they are 
serious, it is impossible to banish them from the scene. 
All that can be done is to minimise their ugly features. 
First, too great a rigid.ity of discipline should be*' 
avoided. There should he room for one’s loyalty to 
•one’s individual convictions. Second, parties in their 
dealings with one another should be inspired by a spirit 
of accommodation. There should be no tyranny of the 
' majority. Even if. a party has acquired control of the 
government, such control must be exercised with a 
proper regard to .the total and general social 
rinterest. 
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Exercise 

1. Define public opinion. What are the factors responsible for 
its formation? 

2. Discuss the importance of newspapers. What are the evila 
associated with them? 

'3. Describe the channels through which public' opinion ex 
presses. itself in a democratic State.. 

4. • What is meant by political parties ? What part do they play 
in the administration of a Stafe and the education of its citjzans? 

5. Mention carefully .the merits and demerits of the party* 
system. 
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Meaning* 

Local Self-governinenl; means the practice ofc grant- 
ing local bodies like the municipalities, district boards 
and village panchayats power to manage affftira of local 
interest, e.g., education, public health, sanitation, the 
provision of light, water, roads, etc. 

Why Local Self-government is desirable. 

In every country, such a system exifits and there 
are very good reasoiis for it. Firstly, this arrangement 
is dictated by convenience. The modern States are 
very large in size extending over thousands of miies of 
territory and comprising all manner of people. Conse- 
quently, the p.robleto which call for solution are many 
and different in their nature. It is better that they should 
be tackled Ipcally rather than that there should be a uni- 
form policy rigidly applied throughout the land irres- 
pective of local variations. It is a well-known principle 
that those who Jive on the spot understand their needs 
better and are more anxious to take steps to meet them 
than others far removed by distance. Supposing, plague 
breaks out in the district of Ballia, then it is the inhahi- 
tants of that district who will be more perturbed about 
it and keener to stamp it out than the government 
officials working in Delhi. The reason is favly obvious. 
If the people of BaUia do not bestir themselves, they 
will be plaoing their very life in danger .wherap no 
such considera^on moves the residents of Delhi. 
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Efficiency, 

Secondly, division of work between the central and 
provincial governments and furtKer the sub-divjsion of 
provinces into municipalities, district boards and vill&.ge 
panchayats con tributes to efficiency. With the growth 
of civilisation, life has become extraordinarily cojnplicated 
and the sphere of government tremendously large. To 
ask the central and provincial governments to look into 
the minutest details pf administration of every nook and 
corner of the country will be to saddle them with too 
heavy a burden. They will then have no time or energy 
left to attend tp those matters which more particularly 
should engage their attention. Shch matters are those 
which touch the essentials of government like the pre- 
servation of peace and finance. In subjects like eucation, 
public health, sanitation, etc., it is clear that while the 
broad principles should be laid down by them, tbeir 
detailed application should be entrusted to Ipcal bodies. 

Manicipal trading* 

Thirdly, local bodies are valuable because they are 
peculiarly well-fitted for the performance of certain 
functions which are expressed by the term, ‘municipal 
trading’. The business of supplying commercial articles 
to the public is usually undertaken by private indivi- 
duals or firms who naturally try to make as great a 
profit as they can. It has now been perceived that it 
is possible for a part of this kind of work to be assumed 
by public authorities. As they exist for the benefit of 
the citizens, they can afford to supply commodities and 
services at cost price. Now-a-days many municipalities 
have their own water-works 'and electric poWer-houses 
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Some of th^m supply in fiddition milk and butter and 
run trams and buses. v 

'olitical education^ 

But perhaps the most important argument in favour 
of local self-government is that it is a great instrumftut 
of political education. It is the training-ground for 
responsible government on a wider scale, A man first 
trains himself in local, municipal work for work in the 
larger sphere of national life. This can be easily illus- 
trated by taking the life of »Toseph Chamberlain, an 
eminent English statesman. He was a successful manu- 
facturer of nails and screws in Birmingham and he 
made these things better than his rivals in trade. He 
was elected tp the nuinicipal corporation and he 
threw himself with vigour into the task of town im- 
provement. Quickly, he built uj) his reputation as an 
efficient local worker and was raised to the dignity of 
mayor. Birmingham under him became a model city 
for municipal management and enterprise. He then 
stood for Parliament from his own city and was return- 
ed with an overwhelming majority. There he soon 
made his mark as a man of initiative and knowledge and 
was invited to become a cabinet minister. The life of 
Vithalbhai Patel, the first elected president of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, ran on somewhat parallel linea. 
It was as the mayor of Bombay that he first leapt into 
fame though he will live in history as the fearless 
champion of the rights of popular assemblies. Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru gathered valuable experience as the 
ohaimaxL of the Allahabad Municipal Board. Toung 
politicians will do well to bear these instances in mind,. 
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■They should begin by improving the life of their 
home-.town by attending to its paving, its drainage, its 
lighting : its general comfort and .cleanlines 3 . They 
should learn to rule men by assuming the leadership in 
municipal affairs. 11 is when they have become sound 
men of business jind capable administrators that they 
can rightly turn their trained abilities to the service of 
the motherland as a whole. Undoubtedly, local work ig 
unexciting and wearisome but it is solid and usefu]. 

Administrative divisions* 

India is divided into a number of provinces, some 
of them dating back to very early times and some the 
creation of British rule. These provinces are generally 
very large in size and population so that it is necessary 
to divide them into smaller arees. Each province is 
partitioned into several divisions wLth the commissioner 
as the* head. The divisions are further split up into 
districts which form the unit of administration. In- 
cluded in each district are ,a number of parganas or 
tehsils. Finally, at the bottom of the pyramid lie the 
countless villages. 

Centralisation* 

There is a high degree of centralisation in the 
Indian administrative system. Notwithstanding the 
fact that by the Act of 1935, the provinces have become 
self-governing to a large extent, they continue to act 
in certain important matters as the agents of the central 
government. The jgovernors of provinces are appointed 
by the secretary of state for India whil.Q the cojnjnission- 
ers, collectors and tehsildars are the nomine.es of the 
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.governors and responsible to liim for ihe perfonnance 
•of their duties. Thus all authority flows back into the 
hands of the secretary of state. The collector is^ the 
representative of the British government in the district 
and personifies the concentrated authority of British 
rule. Jfot only is he responsible for the collection of 
revenue, he is also expected to superintend the working 
of all the departments within his territorial jiirisdirtion. 
He has to see that the administrative mn(Shinery runs 
smoothly and efficiently. ^ 

De-centralisation suggested* 

If it is proposed to establish real democracy in 
India, it can only be done by building up from below 
and not by imposition from above. We must start with 
the village paxichayat which should be invested with 
large powers and be made truly representative of the 
people. A certain number of villages, say, ten may 
combine to form the next administrative unit called the 
village group council or Gram S.angh Panchay.at. Its 
function will be to co-ordinate the work of the villages 
under it. A number of such village group councils will 
form tho next higher unit which will correspond Ic the 
present lehsil. Above these will be the district ccninciis 
for bunches of tehsiJs. In the case of towns, there 
will be the municipal councils. The district and muni- 
cipal councils will be followed up by the divisional 
councils and provincial assemblies. Finally, to com- 
plete the arch, there will be a central assembly which 
shall be the supreme adminiatrativ.e and legislative body 
for the entire country. As for the electoral system, 
every adult male and female will be automatically a 
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m.eixi]ber of .the panchayat of his native village, For the 
higher councils, there will be election, each lower 
council electing ite representatives for the one imme- 
diately above it. The village panchayat though linked 
up with the tehsil, district, division, province, and 
the whole country will form the basic unit of national 
administration.* 

Village conditions, 

'The nation #n every country,’’ said John Bright,, 
"dwells in the cottage.” There are seventy lacs of 
✓villages in India and about 90% of population lives^ 
there. But the conditions which exist in many of the 
villages are extremely deplorable. They are overrun 
by epidemic diseases such as small-pox, typhoid, dysen- 
tery', cholera and malaria. There is filth and dirt; the 
drinking water is unclean and there is no system of 
drainage whatever. We have niore sickness in India 
than in otlier countries. In New Zealand only 19 
persons p.er 1,000 of the population are ill daily; in 
England 30 persons; in India 84 persons. The n\edical 
facilities are almost non-existent. Out of 45,000 physi- 
cians, 35,000 reside ip cities and towns so that only 
about 10,000 are left to look after 36 crores of people. 
Many of the villages lie far away from railway stations 
or even from pucca roads. Those indigenous industries 
for which India was so celebrated have jaither died out 
or are languishing. The peasants and workers are 
heavily in debt. As for education, it is a rare phi^no- 

• See the G-andhian Plan, by Syt. S. N. Agacwsl 
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menon to come across persons who can read and write. 
There was a. time when the whole countryside was 
studded with temples and attached to every temple was 
a Pathshala but that was long ago. What has happen- 
ed is that since the arrival of the British who confined 
their attention to cities and sometimes only to those 
quarters where the white population was housed, 
villages have suffered from dire neglect. The old 
panchayat system which was such a w^ll-kjiown ^e^.ture 
of ancient India has fallen into total decay and should 
be revived without delay if India is to rise once again 
to its past glory. These panchayafs will ]be very differ- 
ent from the existing ones which possess very limited 
powers and functions. 

Panchayat functions* 

The main functions of the new panchayats may be 
enumerated as follows: — 

(1) The allotment and collection of land revenue 
on behalf of the village. The zemindari 
system will be abolished and land will he 
leased out to individual farmers who actually 
till it and who will pay a fixed rent to the 
panchayat. The present rates of rent and 
revenue will have to be greatly reduced. 

(2) The maintenance of peace and order in the 
village with the help of local police. 

(3) The administration of justice in local disputes 
by arbitration and amicable settlement. The 
present system of litigation is complicated 
and expensive and encourages falsehood. 

J, 12 
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(4) The organisation of basic and adult educa- 
tion. 

(5) The provision of medical aid by the establish- 
ment of dispensaries, cottage hospitals and 
maternity centres. 

(G) Sanitation and the maintenance of buildings, 
tanks, roads, wells and other public places. 

(7) The Jmproveinent of agriculture of the 
village by co-operative effort. 

(8) The regulation of village trade, industry and 
commerce by organising the credit and non- 
credit co-operative societies which will work 
under the supervision of the panchayats. 

(9) The making of arrangements for the co- 
operative purchase of raw materials and con- 
sumption goods and the co-operative sale of 
farm produce and articles of village handi- 
crafts. 

(10) The encouragement of games, wrestling, and 
other sources of recreation. 

Sources of revenue. 

The following may be suggested as the sources of 
revenue : — 

(1) A fasli chanda, e.g., 5 seers after each 

plough per harvest, 

(2) Manual labour, say, 5 days’ labour after 
each plough, 

(3) Private donations on the occasion of mar- 
riages, sacred thread ceremony, fete. 
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(4) Miscellaneous receipts, e.g., arbitration teas 
and fines, grazing charges , and other cesses 
for various purposes. 

City problems* 

The problems of tlie cities are somewhat difi'erent. 
They juesent the spectacle of large populations concen- 
trated over small areas. Miany of the Indian cities have 
grown up in a haphazard fashion without any plan or 
design. There are no wide and rectangular streets, no 
proper drains, the houses are ill-built and congested 
and there are no open spaces. They fall far short of 
the ideal which civilisation places before itself and which 
is ‘to build beautiful cities and to live in them beauti- 
fully.’ Transport difficuJties are another characteristic 
of town life. Cities are the natural centres of industry 
and learning. Big' cities like London, New York and 
Berlin are crowded w’ith innunierable factories and 
educational institutions. From the point of view of 
health, however, villages are better than towns for one 
misses in the latter the fresh air of the open fields. It 
is, therefore, desirable to prevent a further increase in 
the number of towns. Secondly, towns should be 
better planned through Improvement Trusts keeping in 
view considerations of health, sanitation, recreational 
facilities, education, trade and industries. 

Condition and functions of municipalities. 

The needs of the cities are looked after by munici- 
pal boards which consist partly of nopainated members 
1>ttt mainly of persons elected by fhe Ip^al residents for 
a short term. The city is divided into wards, each 
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ward returning a specified number of representatives* 
The board elects its own chairman and vice-chairman 
and a number of committees, each in charge of a ynajor 
function. The functions of municipalities are classified 
as obligatory and optional. The first include the con- 
struction repair and rnaintenance of public roads and 
bridges ; lighting, watering and cleansing of streets ; 
stopping of public nuisances ; protection against fire ; 
regulation of dangerous or offensive trades and practices ; 
disposal of the dead ; reclamation of unhealthy locali- 
ties ; the c.onst.rnction of market places, slaughter- 
houses, la.trines, washing-places and drains; the build- 
ing of hospitals and despensaries ; primary education; 
prevention of epidemic diseascvs ; famine relief and the 
maintenance of leper and lunatic asylums . Discretion- 
ary subjects include libraries, museums, picture galleries 
and music halls; public parks and gardens; education 
above the primary stage; construction of model houses; 
dairy-farms; tram and bus services. 

Soarccs of revenue* 

The sources of income are several. Municipal 
boards are usually empowered to levy (1) a tax on 
buildings or lands or botli, (2) a tax on vehicles, (3) an 
octroi duty on goods and animals, (4) water and light- 
ing charges, (5) a sapitary tax, (b) a dog tax, etc. 

District Boards* 

What the municipalities do for towns, it is intend- 
ed that the district boards should do for rural arek^. 
Even when the panoliayats have been established in 
villages, distri^ boards will be needed to look after the- 
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injterests which, are common to a group of villages, as 
for instance the roads which connect th^m. The organi- 
sation of district boards m India is almost on the same 
linejs as that- of municipal hoards. They are composed 
mainly of representatives elected by the rural popula- 
tion and they transact their business through the various 
commiitees. 

Ftinctioiis* 

The functions of the district boards are similar to 
those performed by the municipalities. They are the 
construction and repair of roads, public tanks, wells 
and water-works; the building of hospitals, dispen- 
saries, markets, dh.armshalas, etc. ; the opening of pri- 
mary schools ; the planting of trees on the roadside ; 
vaccination; sanitation; model farms and others. The 
principal source of income of the district board is the 
land cess, i.e., a small charge of an anna or two per 
rupee collected along with .the land revenue. District 
boards should organise frequent fairs and exhibitions for 
the purpose of leaching improved methods of agricul- 
ture and popularising the products of village industries. 

Criticism* 

The lists of the functions given above are fairly im- 
pressive and if the municipal and district boards in India 
really performed half the tasks assigned to them, India 
will be a delightful country to live in. But the 'true 
fact is that these bodies have neither the will nor the 
funds to undertake many of these operations. Often 
those who get themselves elected care little for public 
interest and seek election merely for purposes of power 
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and profit. Local bodies have in their gijft a large 
number of appointments and it is thus possible for the 
chairman and other influential membe^rs to accept ille- 
gal gratification. The construction of roads and build- 
ings and other schemes also offer opportunities of mak- 
ing illicit gains. There is a paucity of funds because 
the members, are unwilling to sanction higher taxation 
being afraid of the unpopularity which such a step will 
provoke. liOcal bodies exhibit a lamentable tendency of 
interfering with the work of their expert staff such as 
engineers, health and medical officers, and invspectors of 
schools. Their overzeal in this direction is matched 
by their laxity in others. A large portion of the total 
taxation remains unrealised and the arrears continue to 
swell from year to year. Caste and communal disgen- 
sipns are another serious evil which mar the efficient 
working of these bodies. It is the fashion to move 
resolutions of no-confidpnce against the chairman 
because of personal or religious differences. It seems 
desirable that the control of the provincial government 
in such matters should he tightened up and that there 
should be stricter auditing and inspection of accounts. 
With the greater spread of education and a more vivid 
realisation of their duties both by the voters and their 
representatives, it may be hoped that the present evils 
will disappear .and the foundations of democracy more, 
securely laid. 

Suggestions for improvement. 

A committee which had been appointed to enquire 
into the working of local bodies has made the following 
recommendations (1) Adult franchise to eliminate cor- 
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ruption in eleclions, (2) Compulsory education through 
public meetings. Members should address the meet- 
vjngs and invite suggestions, (3) No board should have 
the power to remove a chairman but that its power be 
restricted to that of complaint to' a higher authority, 
(4) “As regards the relations between a board and its 
staff we are convinced that to purify and improve the 
administration in local bodies, the government should 
secure for the board’s employees the same status and 
conditions as it has for its own servants. Our proposal 
is that all the principal officers of the bpard, by which 
we mean all officers in administrative charge of the vari- 
ous departments should be appointed and controlled by 
an authority independent of the board. These officers 
should be provincialised and their appointments should 
be made by a Public Service Commission.” 

Exercise 

1. What is meant by Local Self-Government? Mention all the 
arguments in its favour. 

2. Show how Local Self-Government provides the necessary 
training for citizenship. 

3. Indicate the steps which should be taken to improve the 
villages in India? How can the village panchayats help in the 
effort? 

4. What are the special problems which arise in the cities? 
Mention in this connection the functions of municipalities. 

, 6. Describe the composition, powers and functions of the district 

boards. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 
(Theory) 

StatCt desirable or undesirable. 

At present the State is such a well-established ins- 
titution and exercises so much power and prestige that 
we little dream that there was a time when it was non- 
existent. Nor can we picture a time when it might be 
possible to do without it. But the bolder spirits 
amongst ns are not content to have the State as it is. 
They want to enquire into the nature of the State, to find 
out the purposes for which it exists, and to come to a 
conclusion on the fundamental problem whether it is a 
blessing or a curse. 

There are three possible positions which can ♦be 
taken on this issue and in fact there are writers who 
have expressed all the three views. 

Anarchists* 

In the first place there are the anarchists who con- 
sider the State to be a wholly evjl institution and who 
advocate its abolition. It is not' that they call them- 
fitelves anarchists for no sane .man would argue in favour 
of anarchy and confusion. It is a name which has been 
given to them by their opponents who feel that the 
disappearance of the State will lead to anarchy. The 
main argument of the anarchists is that the State is 
based on force and has, therefore, no moral .claim to our 
obedience. Human beings wilWive far more happily and 
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at peace with one another if the artificial bond of the 
State is done away with. Men are social by nature and 
eager for mutual co-ope.ration and they will of tlieir own 
accord form voluntary associations to satisfy their 
material and moral needs. Throughout its existence, 
the State has identified itself with the propertied classes. 
If private property is an evil which it undoubtedly js, 
then the only way to remove it is by striking a blow at 
the State itself, for as long as the State endures, private 
property is bound to survive. 

Criticism* 

This is an attractive theory but one which does not 
seem to be practicable. It is based on the hatred and 
elimination of force. Nobody will hold that force is a 
good thing in itself. But the question is how far is it 
possible to banish force from society. If aU human 
beings without exception were good and mindful oi the 
interest of others, there will be no need to resort to 
force. But as long as there are criminals, there must 
be some agency to punish the criminals. The argu- 
ment of the anarchists is that crimes are committed 
because of the unequal distribution of wealth; that a 
starving man has no option but to steal the ornaments 
of the wealthy merchant. But it will be going too far to 
say that all crimes are due to economic circumstances. 
So long as human nature is what it is, force will be 
needed and the rosy picture of a society in which there 
are no compulsions and restrictions is a delightful vision 
and no more. 
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Individualists* 

Standing close to the anarchists though more 
moderate in their views are the individualisis. They 
admit ihe necessity of the State but it is only grudgingly 
that they do so and they are not impressed with its- 
moral grandeur. In one word, the State is to them a 
necessary evil. Of necessity, it has to be invested with 
certain powers bu± since these powers mean .the curtail- 
ment of individual liberty, any attempts on its part to- 
widen the sphere of its activity must be discouraged. 
The view of the individualists is that the State should 
concern itself with tbe work of maintaining peace and’ 
order, leaving .the material and moral welfare of the 
community to voluntary effort. But as is obvious, this 
would be to confine the functions of the State within 
very narrow limits. 

Socialists* 

Socialists or to give them their appropriate name^ 
since there are many varieties of socialism, collecti- 
vists represent the other extreme. The anarchists, as 
we have seen, would abolish the State altogether. The 
collectivists would not. only maintain tbe State intact 
but very greatly add to its power and influenee. Par 
from merely tolerating it as the individualists do, .they 
actually welcome it as an instrument by which a vast 
economic and social revolution can be peacefully 
brought about. They condemn the present capitalist 
system under which land and industries are owned, not 
by society as a whole, as they should be, but by privlite 
individuals who accumulate enormous riches in the 
shape of rents and profits. If the agricultural land. 
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mines and factories are transferred from priv^,te hands 
into the hands of the Government as representative of 
the community, they point out, the lot of everybody 
will be improved, since the income from these sources 
could be more equitably distributed. They, therefore, 
stand for the abolition of private property but not of 
the State. 

Criticism ♦ 

But State ownership and management of produc- 
tion is not free from serious risks. According to some 
thoughtful writers, it will dry up the source of social 
progress. Till now b\xsine8s men have put forth their 
best efforts to make things better and cheaper because 
of the possibility of profit. If now the work is to bfe 
done by Government employees, the profit-motive 
would have gone. Worse than this, people will lose 
their freedom. They will not be able to make things 
of their own choice but only those which are prescribed 
by Government and which will necessarily be of a uni- 
form type. An author says, “there is an activity, 
and for the most part a hopefulness, in existing society 
which adds greatly to the enjoyment of life. But all 
this depends on the freedom of the individual to choose 
his career ; and the power to choose greatly depends on 
the accumulation of property. In a socialistic State all 
this would be lost. The whole mass of living beings 
would be devoted to work under State agents. Can 
anything be conceived mote monotonous than the uni- 
formity of such a system., not to speak of its incapacity 
to answer to the higher wants of nvan, and to his pri- 
vilege of shaping his life for himself.’^ 
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Individualists* 

Standing close to the anarchists though more 
moderate in their views are the individua-Usts. They 
admit the necessity of the State but it is only grudgingly 
that they do so and they are not impressed with its 
moral grandeur. In one word, the State is to them a 
necessary evil. Of necessity, it has to he invested with 
certain powers but since these powers mean the curtail- 
ment of individual liberty, any attempts on its part to- 
widen the sphere of its activity must be discouraged. 
The view of the individualists is that the State should 
concern itself with the work of maintaining peace and 
order, leaving the material and moral welfare of the 
community to voluntary effort. But as is obvious, this 
would be to confine the functions of the State within 
very narrow limits. 

Socialists* 

Socialists or to give them their appropriate name^ 
since there are many varieties of socialism, collecti- 
vists represent the other extreme. The anarchists, as 
we have seen, would abolish the State altogether. The 
collectivists would not. only maintain tbe State intact 
but very greatly add to its power and influence. Far 
from merely tolerating it as the individualists do, .they 
actually welcome it as an instrument by which a vast 
economic and social revolution can be peacefully 
brought about. They condemn the present capitalist 
system under which land and industries are owned, not 
by society as a whole, as they should be, but by priv^e 
individuals who accumulate enormous riches in the 
shape of rents and profits. If the agricultural land, 
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mines and factories are transferred from private hands 
into the hands of the Government as representative of 
the community, they point out, the lot of everybody 
will be improved, since the income from these sources 
could be more equitably distributed. They, therefore, 
stand for the abolition of private property but not of 
the State. 

Criticism* 

But State ownership and management of produc- 
tion is not free from serious risks. According to some 
thoughtful writers, it will dry up the source of social 
progress. Till now business men have put forth their 
best efforts to make things better and cheaper because 
of the possibility of profit. If now the work is to loh 
done by Government employees, the profit-motive 
would have gone. Worse than this, people will lose 
their freedom. They will not be able to make things 
of their own choice but only those which are prescribed 
by Government and which will necessarily be of a uni- 
form type. An author says, “there is an activity, 
and for the most part a hopefulness, in existing society 
which adds greatly to the enjoyment of life. But all 
this depends on the freedom of the individual to choose 
his career; and the power to choose greatly depends on 
the accumulation of prpperty. Jn a socialistic State all 
this would be lost, The whole mass of living beings 
would be devoted to work under State agents. Can 
anything be conceived mote jnonotonous than the uni- 
formity of such a system, not .to speak of its incapacity 
to answer to the higher wants of man, and to his pri- 
vilege of shaping his life for himself.*’ 
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Conclusion* 

The best lliing Jto do will be to steer a middle 
course : to have State industries and private enterprise 
side by side. There are industries like coal which are 
of supreme importance to the nation and where it is 
easy to establish monopolies and earn huge profits. 
These must be nationalised. But there are other in- 
dustries which are not of any vital concern to the com- 
munity and the products of which the citizen is not 
compelled to buy, as for instance, toy-making. Here 
individual enterprise may be allowed tp continue. Nor 
is it necessary that the nationalisation of the major in- 
dustries should be accomplished at one blow. Indeed, 
it will be wiser to proceed slowly. Meanwhile, the 
disparity of wealth might be removed by the heavy 
taxation of the rich and the payment of high death 
duties by their heirs. Secondly, in all industries 
whether State or private, the workers should be given 
a voice in management and their wages and hours of 
labour fixed. 


(Actual) 

’^Constituent and ministrant functions* 

The functions actually performed by the modern 
States may be conveniently divided into (1) constituent 
and (2) minis trant. The constituent functions are 
those which must be necessarily performed by every 
Government for they are so imjiortaut that the very 
existence of the State dep^ds on them. The minis- 
trant or optional functions are those which a State may 
perform or not according to its wish but which 
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usually performed in a larger or smaller measure by 
every Stajte. 

Defence* 

(1) Defence. It is perfectly obvious tlijit every 
State should take steps to safegujird itself against 
foreign attack. For this purpose it maintains an 
army, a navy and an air force. At the present-time a 
good deal of the national income in every country is 
speat upon this item. The expenditure on difftm-e in < 
India is disproportionately high. The result is that 
nation-building services like education and public 
health do not have adequate funds at their disposal. 

Foreign Affairs. 

(2) Foreign affairs. Every State has to devote 
considerable attention to the task of maintaining 
friendly relations with other States. Wars might be 
inevitable, as sonie people think, but it is the path of 
wisdom to avoid them as far as one can. With this 
propose, every State keeps an ambassador in every 
foreign country, so that if there occur any misunder- 
standings, they may be cleared up in time. Unfor- 
tunately; sometimes the aim of foreign policy is not to 
prevent war but to provoke it by entering info alliances 
with other powers against a third power. 

Law and Order. 

(3) Law and order. Not only should the State 
possess external security, but there must be internal 
peace. The life and property of the citizens must he 
safe. With that end in view, every State maintains a 
police force, courts of law and jails. 
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Justice* 

(4) Justice and punishment. Justice is either 
civil or crimin.al. Civil justice js concerned with the 
enforcement of ri8:hts. Thus if A claims property 
which is in the possession of B, he brings jin action 
and if the court is satisfied it will lend him the neces- 
sary force to recover his property. The aim of crimi- 
nal justice is to punish the wrong-doer. 

Purposes of punishment. 

There are important differences of opinion with 
regard to the method by which punishment can best 
secure its object. From this point of view, punish- 
ment can be divided into (1) retributive (2) deterrent 
(3) preventive and (4) reformative. The first is 
founded on revenge. When a person commits a crime, 
it is not only that he does harm to an individual but to 
society as a whole. Consequently, the' State is entitled 
to have its revenge. Punishment is said to be deterrent 
when the aim is to strike terror into the hearts of others 
by punishing the wrong-doer severely and making an 
example of him. The purpose of preventive punish- 
ment is simply to prevent the criminal from repeating 
his crime by disabling him. Murderers are hanged 
just as the poisonous snakes are killed with a view to 
putting them out of the world. Eeformative punish- 
ment is really no punishment at all. It is based on the 
belief that to a very large extent criminals are not 
healthy and normal persons but mentally or morally 
diseased. Consequently what they require is not harsh 
and brutal treatment but cure. Gentle care and dis- 
cipline are to take the place of flogging and other cor- 
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poral inflictions. The repellent prisons are .to be con- 
verted into comfortable dwelling-houses. There is 
much to be said in favour of this view. 

Education* 

Apart from these primary functions there are a 
large number of others., The conception of what the 
State ought to do for its citizens has continually ex- 
panded until today there are very few things which are 
supposed to be wholly outside the field of its operations. 
The foremost place among them is occupied by educa- 
tion. If the State wants to be progressive, to be 
materially well-off and to excel in the higlier things of 
life like arts and letters, all its citizens must be educated. 
In ancient times education was considered to be a pri- 
vate affair, to be looked after by the family or religious 
organisations. Now, however, every State inaintains 
schools, colleges and universities and in addition 
technical institutes and .training colleges which are 
either wholly supported out of public funds or to which 
large grants-in-aid are made. India is educationally 
very backward. While Great Britain was spending 
before the war Bs. 32 per head of the population on 
education, the comparable expenditure here was 9 as. 
per head. ^ 

Public Health and Sanitation* 

It is a matter of common knowledge how people 
fall sick sometimes through no fault of theira but be- 
cause they have caught the infection from others. 
Personal cleanliness is not enough; what is wanted is 
clean and healthy surroundings. Good hygienic con- 
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di.tions are in the interest; of aJl and this is a task which 
the Slate is particularly well-fitted to undertake. It 
should improve the drainage system in towns and 
villages, stop the breeding of malaria germs, make 
suitable provision for the removal of filth and build hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. The roads of the cities should 
be regularly swept and watered and there should be 
public j)arks and playing-grounds for the children. 

Transport and Communications* 

The biiilding of public highways has been recog- 
nised as one of the duties of the Government from the 
earliest times. The chief title to fame of Sher Shah 
rests on the magnificent roads which he constructed to 
connect the far-flung portions of his Empire. Not only 
are the means of transport important from the military 
point of view, their economic and cultural value is im- 
mense. The development of railways in India has 
practically ended the famines and made the prices uni- 
form. The post and telegraph enable .commercial news 
to travel rapidly from one part of the country to 
another. Contact with othe.r countries is established 
through steamships, airways, cablegrams and broad- 
casting stations. These enterprises cost so much 
money and have sometimes to l|e stretched over such 
long periods of time that the State seems best quali- 
fied to handle them. 

I 

Commerce and Industry* 

All modern States try to regulate and develop 
"commerce and industry within their borders and enter 
into commercial treaties ^ith other States. For thm' 
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purpose they contol currency and exchange, weights 
and measures^ the ijnpdrt and export of commodities, 
etc. They carry out periodically economic surveys of 
the country and give help to promising industries. 
Steps are taken to improve the condition of the labourers 
by prescribing minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work, conditions in factories and mines, and compensa- 
tion in the event of accidents. The interests of the 
farmers are protected in the same way by regulating 
systems . of land-tenure. Irrigation projects, 
conservation of "forests, development of fisheries are 
some ob the matters which engage the attention of 
the State. 

State management of industries* 

Governments may enter upon business enterprises 
for the purpose of securing revenues or for general 
social reasons. Tiie firsi implies the selection of cer-- 
tain articles of wide consumption like salt, opium, 
liquor, etc. A large part of the revenue of the State 
is derived from these sources. The primary motive 
behind the other is to assume control of those services 
which are of public importance. These are sometijnes. 
managed for profits, sometimes fees are charged to 
cover expenses and sometimes the service is free, the - 
expenses being met by general taxation* Examples . 
of Government ownership some of which arc under- 
taken by national and others by Ipcal organs are 
the railways, the post and telegraph office, the 
telephone, the radio, gas and electricity, water-supply, 
etc. . . 

^ P. 13- V. . , 
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Care of the poor and the unfits 

. riiilan.tliropic activity also finds a place though 
not at all on a scale conimeusuraie with the inagidtude 
of the problem. The State maintains leper and lunatic 
asylums, iiistitiites for the hlii^d pud the deaf-mute, 
orphanages and rescue-homes, work-houses, etc; Tlie 
unemployed are provided with doles. 

Exercise 

1. Bring out tho «ali(*ni features of individualism :«nd socialism. 
To which school of thought do^you belong? 

2. Discuss the merits and dements of socialism. 

8. Describe briefly the constituent and minisirant fuiKdions 
whi<-h are perforrn<vl b\ the modern State. 

4. -What Js the end of the State? By what nieans docs the 
State realise its end? 

t). How fur is it the duty of the State to remove poverty, disease 
and ignorance? Js it also the duty of the Statfe to make men moral? 

6. Knumerale the various purposes of punishment. ^ 
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■bUTTKS AND IllGHTs; 

How duties and rights arise* 

Duties and rif^liis arise out of the faci ill at n\en 
have t6 live together iu .tlie world. Nobody can lead 
an isolated life. Every person stajids in a certain re- 
lationship to otheis. The sum total of tliese relatioii- 
.sl)ips constitutes liis duties and rjglits. Wliat a person 
ought to do or abstain from doing is liis duty. Jn this 
sense a persoii owes duties to others as well as to liim- 
self. Tlie highest duty is tlie duty of self-perfection 
and since this cannot he attained without right conduct 
towards others it is thus tliat duties to others spring 
up. 

Rights defined* 

How can man attain his highest self? Not by 
selfishness and self-aggrandisement but by self-sacrifice 
and social service. But certain powers are necess/iry 
for tli.e. fulfilment of this task. Before be can accom- 
plish anything in the world, be must he endowed wdth 
life and. freedom. This is the reason why utmost im- 
portance has been attached to the right to life and 
liberty from the dawn of history. Rights gre nothing 
more and nothing less than those social conditions 
which are pecessarj- for the development of man. Tlie 
end is the supreme duty of self-perfection and rights 
ure the means tor the realisation of that end. 

\ 186 ,. 
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Rights and duties equally important* 

A subordinate place been given to rights in the 
above discussion. It was necessary to do so in order 
to restore the balance in favour of duties, for what 
usually happens is that ‘while everybody is quite care- 
ful about his rights he is apt to forget his duties. 
Duties are the services which we ow.e to others while 
rights are the services which the others owe to us and 
human nature being what it is, it is not strange that 
we should prefer the second to the first. But actually 
rights are as important as duties once their .true signi- 
fience has been grasped. Only the Sannyasi need 
have ' no rights. He has renounced them all. 
He lias surremiered every claim and has taken 
up Service as his one duty. He has given his 
life to help the life of the world and he has 
no further personal claims. But suppose there is a 
father of d family who finds that there are tliieves in 
the house. His duty is the protection of the house- 
hold. He must remove the thieves and if it is neces- 
sary in self-defence even kill thfem. Rights are, there- 
fore, powers which an individual exercises with the 
consent of society to control the actions of others. 

Moral and legal rights, 

A distinction is sometimes made between m.oral 
and legal rights. Moral rights are those which appeal 
to human conscience; legal rights are those which are 
recognised and enforced by the State. ' The manu- 
facture of salt in India by privajte individuals is not a 
legal right since salt is a Government’ inofiopoiy. But 
the people of India are tqp poor to pay' the salt duty. 
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The making of sali may thus be .considered a moral 
right as was urged by Mahatma Gandhi when he made 
his famous march to Dandi. Conversely, there are 
many rights which are legal but not moral as for ins- 
tance .the collection of heavy rents from the Kisans. 
All that is necessary for a claim to become a legal 
right is its recognition by .the Government irrespective 
of the fact whether it is just or unjust. 

Natural rights* 

It is clear then that rights are a feature of orga- 
nised society. They come into being only when men 
have begun to live together and when a sense of 
mutual obliga.tions has taken root. In the st.ate of 
Nature there could be no rig^hts but only might for thfe 
simple reason that there .was no perception of the 
general good. It is, therefore, false to speak of ‘natu- 
i^al rights’ as the old philosophers did. No rights 
existed in the state of Nature. It may, however, be 
eprmissible to use the term ‘natural rights’ in another 
sense, as meaning that without them man will not be 
able to realise his true nature. 

Rights and duties correlative* 

Bights and duties are correlative. One cannot 
exist without the other. Eights involve duties in a. 
double sense. Firstly, that which is a right from the 
point of view of one is a duty from the point of view,, 
of another. Supposing; I own a car. My right is to 
drive it on the public roads and the duty of ojbhers is to 
give me a clear passage* Secondly, tbe owner of a 
right is himself under an obiiga.iion noi to misuse his 
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right. I have tlie right of travelling in my 
c.ar but not at such a reckless speed that acci- 
dents are caused. This aspect of duty needs 
special emphasis for the holders of rights generally 
tliink that they are free to exercise them in any planner 
they please irrespective of other considerations. Many 
of the rjglits wliich exist at the present day have no 
relation to service. “May I not do what I like with 
my own)^^’ is very often the answer which a zemindar 
or a f«nctory-owner gives when he is requested to under- 
take some scheme for the improvement of those he is jn 
charge of. Yet strictly speaking such rights are not 
rights but privileges. For the definition of a privilege 
is that it is a right to which no corresponding function 
is attached. 

Rights against the State, 

( . 

An individual has rights against other individuals 
but the question is whether he has rights against the 
State. The answer will depend upon what we consider 
to be the true source of rights. If we believe as the 
lawyers do that rights are created by the State, then 
obviously such rights do not exist. Yo State will 
allow to the iieople the right to defy its own laws and 
regulations. But the correct view to take is that all 
those claims by the acknowledgement of which society 
benefits should be treated as jights. Recognition by 
society rather than by the State is the true criterion. 
The modern States are not perfect; instead of being 
concerned with the general Tvelfare, they stand for the 
promotion of the interest of a few. The claims to 
which they accord their sanction are not those which 
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develop the hiiiDaii persoD-ality hut those Avlii(di are in 
harmony with tlieir own imrjioses. If then rights are 
soinethinjr independent of the .authority of the State, 
it is easy to see that they can he directed against the 
State itself. And the attempt to do so is called re- 
bellion . 

Right to rebel* 

He.bellion is of two kinds, ^t may he purely ]»er- 
sonal or it niaj' he inspired by a desire foT* a different 
kind of community frojri that in wiiieh the rebel finds 
himself. This type of rebel is constructive: even if his 
movement leads to temporary anarchy, it is inteuded to 
give rise, in tlie eml, to a stable society. Without re- 
bellion, mankind will come to a standstill and injustice, 
will be incuiable'. The man who refuses' to obey autho- 
rity lias, therefore, in certain circumstances a legiti- 
mate function, provided his disobedience has motives 
whidh are social rather than personal. But disobe- 
dience sliould not be lightly undertaken. It is a very 
serious thing to disti^rb the foundations of social order. 
Certain conditions may be indicated which, alone would 
seem to justify such a step. (1) The individual must 
be fully satisfied that the Jaw which .he is going to 
break is thoroughly obnoxious. (2) A considerable 
section of the community sliould be of the same opinion. ' 
(3) All constitutional methods for the redress , of grie- 
vances should have first failed. (4) It is desirable that 
such rebellion should be. non-violent. It is true that 
it cannot be proved thftt no good purpose can ever be 
achmVed by force. N’evertheles^, it is easy to show 
that force is very .dangerous, and that when there is 
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very much of it, any original good purpose is likely to 
be lost sight of before the end of the struggle. 

The following are some of the fundamental 
rights : — 

(1) The right to life' and liberty. The right to 
life is obviously the most important right for a dead 
man can accomplish nothing. We are all born in^o the 
world with a purpose and it should not be open to any- 
body to send us to heai^en or hell before our time. But 
the body is to be prized because it is the vehicle of the 
higher life. The moment a man is struck down his 
moral evolution suddenly stops. One of the most 
potent arguments which are offered for the abolition 
of capital punishment is that it robs him at one blow of 
the opportunity of self -purification when he stands 
most in need of* it. Along with the right to life goes 
the right to liberty. A living person, who is, however, 
not master of himself is little better than a cagad bird. 
A man is a moral being which means th.at he is respon- 
sible for his actions and such responsibility cannot be 
fastened on him unless he is able t(^ choose bifttween com- 
petitive courses of action. It follows from it that no- 
body can be justly deprived of his freedom unless there 
is' a sufficiently good reason, i.e., if he is insane or if he 
has committed a serious crime. 

, (2) The right to property. Another important 

right is the right to property. But what does this 
right precisely mean? If it is claimed that a certain 
amount of property is necessary for the satisfaction of 
the material needs of life and for the free development 
of personality, no possible oWcction can be taken to it* 
It is only fair that an individual should own a decent 
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house and should be fible to surround himself with 
books or works of art for which he genuinely cares. 
But the trouble arises when he begins to accumulaie 
wealth and use it as a source of profit and power. By 
doing so he reduces large masses of his kind to serfdom 
with nothing more than the })^re necessities of life. 
The right to property, therefore, should mean only the 
right to those personal possessions without w'hich a 
person cannot lead a happy and comfortable existence. 
It should not be used as a cover for' the present iniqui- 
tous distribution of wealth under wliich some have too 
much and the rest too little. 

(3) The right to economic minimum. Everybody 
should be provided wdth work and assured adequate 
wages. There should be no compulsory unemployment 
as we find existing today. Since the individuals are a 
product oh social circumstances, it is the duty of society 
to see that they are not made to starve. The income 
besides providing for food, clothing and house-rent 
should leave a fair margin to cover such items as medi- 
cal relief, higher education of children, the cost of 
excursions, etc. In India, it has been calculated, that 
an income of Rs. 74 per head per annum is required to 
secure a minimum standard of living. The present 
figure is roughly Rs. 18 only for rural areas. 

(4) The right to education. If money .the basis 

of physical life, education provides the foundation of 
spiritual life. Without education, jnen are like the 
blind groping ju the dark. Primary education should 
be universal, compulsory and free. Eor higher educa- 
tion, there should be plenty of scholarships for the 
children of the poor. . 

. /. 
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(5) The right jto religious freedom. There should 
be freedom of conscience and religious worship. Reli- 
gion is primarily a matter of beliefs and beliefs cannot 
be imposed from outside. Followers of one religion 
should not interfere witli those of another and there 
should be no religious persecutitm by the State. But 
this riglit should not be uS%d as a screen for the perfor- 
mance of obscene or inhuman acts. We might recall 
the fact that when Bentinck abolished the Suttee, 
eight hundred orthodox Hindus appealed to the Privy 
Council behalf of the religious rites which liord 

Bentinck had stopped, contrary to the engagement of 
the (rovernment not to interfere with liberty of cons- 
cience^ ^ Their plea was rejected and rightly so, 

(b) The right to freedom expression. Freedom 
is necessary not merely in the mutter of religious be- 
liefs but of all kinds of beliefs. We will feel uncom- 
fortable if we are unable to express our ideas and 
opinions and to propagate them. There are three main 
arguments in favour of such freedcmi. (1) Without it 
there will he no discovery of truth. Every day we find 
that some of tlie ideas which we have long held were 
mistaken. A few centuries ago, the people in the West 
believecj that the earth was fixed and it was the sun 
which went round ^nd round. It was Oalileo who 
pointed out the truth. (2) The power of speech is 
the peculiar privilege of man and to set bounds to it is 
to take away from the dignity of man. (3) Democracy 
is government by public discussion :so that H there is 
no freedom of thought, of expression, of association, 
and of public meeting, there is -no real democracy tip 
all. Nevertheless the right to freedom of expression 
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can only be permitted subject to certjiin limitations. In 
the first place, people should not be allowed to make 
statements about others which are malicious or false 
and the effect of .which would be to lower them in public 
estimation. Secondly, they must not be allowed to 
speak impiously of Ood for that will harm public 
morals. Thirdly, the publication of obscene literature 
must be forbidden. Finally, while the Government* 
must allow the widest scope to a public discussion of 
its policies and measures, any attempts to overthrow it 
by violent means must be xnit down. 

(7) The right to justice. This implies equality in 
the eye of the law. No distinctions should be made on 
the basis of sex, religion or nationality. The ancient 
law drew a sharp distinction between man and woman. 
According to the old Egyptian law, if a man struck 
the daughter of a gentleman when she was pregnant 
and she died, the daughter of the striker was to be put 
to death. Not the man himself, be ji observed. The 
existing law of India gives a privileged position to the 
Europeans. But equality on paper is not enough. 
Justice in order to be effective must be cheap, expedi- 
tious and impartial. 

Civil and political r iglits* 

The rights so far discussed arc spoken of as civil 
rights, i.e., rights which all citizens must possess if 
they are to lead a life free from worry and want. They 
represent the minimum^ Foliti<!?al rights, on the other 
hand, mean power to participate in the functions of 
gover^ent. Both arc 4e4rable ]>\ki perhaps the case 
y It is ei^y tq.fhow^ that eivil 
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rights may be possessed by all with benefit to all with- 
out endangering the commnnity whereas ^ grant of 
political rights may under easily conceivable circums- 
tances lead to anarchy. Nevertheless, political rights 
are necessary to call forth the best in man. Take, for 
instance, the most fundamental right, the right to vote. 
It is good that men should'^claim this right and that the 
Government should concede it because it is the .vote 
alone which enables its possessor to take part in public 
life and to grow to his full stature. The other princi- 
pal rights are to be elected to representative assemblies 
and to hold public offices. 

Political duties. 

Attached to political rights are political duties. 
The foremost duty of the citizen is to be loyal to th0. 
State which does so much for him. This involves the 
taking up of arms in its defence when there is an in- 
vasion and coming to its support in moments of inter- 
nal turmoil. 

Obedience to the law stands next. '‘To know the 
law and keep it” should be the boast of all good citi- 
zens. Freedom is a very desirable thing but it depends 
for its enjoyment on the due observance . of the law. 
If I decide .to break a law because I find it vexatious or 
opposed to my personal interests, others will do the 
same and soon no freedom will be left for anybody. 

The State like any other big business • requires 
large sums of money to meet the 'expenses of gWern- 
ment. Defence, the police, the administration of jus- 
tice, education etc., involve expenditure which fniist be 
paidVfor hy members of the. State. The money is 
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ed in the shape of rates and taxes. Put it is seldom 
that a tax-collector is received with open arms in any 
home. Since in democratic countries, taxes are autho- 
rised by the people’s own representatives who also con- 
trol their expenditure, there is no valid reason why 
taxation should be looked upon with disfavour. But 
when was mankind guided by reason P To get some- 
thing for nothing segms to be more in accordance with 
human nature. 

Of equal importance with the right to vote is the 
duty to vote. Experience shows that while in all coun- 
tries there is a clamour for this right, once it is granted! 
many do not care to use if. They find it a great 
bother to go to the polling booths. This is an atti- 
tude of mind which deserves the severest censure. If 
the good cit'izens put of sheer laziness will not 
vote for the best candidates, others with selfish 
moitves will elect representatives ^ suited to their own. 
purpose. 

In democratic countries, there are a number of 
unpaid offices like membership of the district and muni- 
cipal boards and" jury service. Such duties are often 
onerous and they may entail at times sftcrifice in time 
and money. It should, however, be considered an 
honour to occupy these offices and the citizens should 
be willing to accept them cheerfully. 

Exercise 

1. Givo a suitable definition of rights and empha^iz^ thfir ixn 
portanee. > 

. > ^ Show by giving examples how rights And duties ar© corre- 
lative. \ - 
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3. How do you distinguish between civil and political rights? 
Give some instances of each. 

4. How do legal rights differ from moral rights? Is the right 
to property a legal or a moral right? 

5. ‘The weak alone have rights : the strong have only duies.’ 
Bring out the significance of this remark. 

6. In what sense can rights be said to be natural? Will you 
regard the following as natural rights : — 

(1) the right to life, (2) the right to freedom of expression and 
(3) the right to drink. 

7. Write a brief essay on the ‘Ihity of ]>isol)cdieiice’. 
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XATIONAUSM, IMPEIUALLSM AND 
TNTEHNATTONALISM 

What nationalisnl means* 

One of the most important facts of ‘ contemporary 
life is the divisiou of the world int6 different nations. 
Whatever the future of mankind might be, there is 
little doubt that at pjesent the associative impulse of 
man seems to liave stopped with the growth of the 
nation. Ife is willing and indeed eager to subordinate 
himself to it and even' to die for it, if need be, but be- 
yond it he cannot see. Hut let us recall once again 
what a nation is, A nation is a numerous and homo- 
geneous group, pennaueutly occupying a geographical 
area. It has its own distinctive culture and civilisa- 
tion, language and literature, legal laws and moral 
codes, Jiistory and traditions, aptitudes and aml)itions. 
In short, it has its own characteristic outlook on life. 
And nationalism is the tie which unites the individual 
to tlie nation. 

How it arises* 

To some ex.tent nationalism is quite a natural 
phenomenon. It •has its roots in the patriotic senti- 
ment, in one^s love for the social group of which one 
is a meinjber and which is attached to ,the soil, onh calls 
one/ s home. It involves a desire to prbmot^e its welfare 
nnd a heartfelt wish that it niay prosper both in the 
present as. well as in ia the out-* 
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come of a number of seniiments ; of men’s affection for 
the people among whom they live; of atiachment to 
the places where they were born and whare they have 
spent the days of their childhood and youth; of devo- 
tion to their race and language, and to the traditions, 
customs, laws and institutions of the society in the 
bosom of which they were nourished and to which they 
feel that they belong. y 

/ 

Merits* 

As such it has .a number of virtues. It lifts up 
the individual to a higher plane. T^o longei* does he 
look upon himself as the final end of life. He begins 
to regard the nation as the whole of which he is a mere 
part. Writers of classical antiquity repeatedly give 
expression to the. idea that man is not born for himself 
alone, b\it should assist his fellowmen to the best of his 
ability. Demosthenes, bn.e of the greatest orators of 
ail times, speaking of' the Athenians of his day said 
that they were willing to die for their country rather 
than to see it enslaved. 

The other ben.efits of nationalism may be briefly 
reviewed. One of its principal implications has been 
that every nation should be permitted to form a sepa- 
rate State. Freedom from outside control is essential 
if a nation which by its very definition is different from 
similar other groups is to pursue its own ideals and its 
distinctive way of life. This has meant the recognition 
of the" principle of autonomy, of the right of* a little 
people like the Belgians to seif-dete)rmination and has 
exposed the fundamental injnstic^ . of all 
domination ^and exploitation,.;, V ^ 
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It has proved a powerful stimulus to, art and lite- 
rature providing to the poet, the musician, tlie painter 
and the sculptor great and noble themes. It is a not- 
able fact that with the rise of nationalism in India 
there has occurred a revival of Indian poetry. It 
also by instituting a healthy rivalry a^ong the nations, 
did much for the material advancement of the people 
through the adoption of such means as the railways, 
large irrigation works, etc. Above all, it has inspired 
countless men to deeds of self^-sacrifice and valour 
which give an indication of mkn’s dauntless courage 
ami of the heights to which he can raise himself. IS^ow 
that hfi has been taught to subordinate his instincts and 
activities to the interests of the State, the hope might 
be indulged that a nobler caiise, that of internationalism, 
will be able to enlist hjs sympathy and support. As 
some say, nationalism is the necessary gateway to in-‘ 
ternationalism. 

.Demerits^ 

But nationalism is of two kinds, social and anti- 
social. The first is the pr^crenjrial attachineni; ^ one’s 
country and its landscape, to its history, literature^- 
customs, dreSs, food, etc., when such a sentiment is in 
harmony with the requirements of the world. Just as 
the individual is not suppressed by the family nor the 
family by the municipality so also nationalism may 
exist side by side with the larger interests of huma- 
nity. It is natural and legitimate fior a person to take 
special interest in the tegiqn and the people olojsest “to 
him by reason of. the geo^aphioal situation -apd the 
pf dani^ua^v is cpncpivabM^ that 
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the be«t service he can render to mankind is by seivijag 
his fejlow-connjbrymen whose needs he understands and 
who is trusted by Hieiu. But there is also the other 
kind; the unnatural and anti-social nationalism, which 
induces a narrow outlook and a perverted sense of 
values. When nationalism adopts this form, it does 
incalculable mischief. The nation develops an ex- 
aggerated notion of its own importance and a corres- 
ponding contempt for other nations, it begins to 
tyrannize over the smaller nationalities or alien races 
within the territory. Who can forget the persecution 
of the Jews by the Hitlerite Gtermany? It is impa- 
tient to assert itself at the expense of formgn nations. 
The stage is set for prolonged and bloody wars- To 
the wild nationalist all this is truQ patriotism; love of 
country stands for him for love of more country. 

Definition and causes of Imperialism^ 

But when this hapxiens, nationalism has ceased to 
be true to its nature and has assumed the grosser 
form of Imperialism. One of the shortest definitions 
of Jmjl^erislism is ^‘the rule of many States by one for 
its own advantage and glory/^ Imperialism has 
several causes. From the beginning, one of the amhi** 
tions of powerful people^ has been to subjugate their 
weaker neighbours and to annex their territory^ The 
love of conquest for its oyrn sldke has proved to be 
irresistible attraction. This tribal instinct has 
vived to our pwn day. The attack on ib^ssinik 
Mussolini was mainly actuated, by the llWt . pi 
quest and military gloj^, ht 

whether t^e defeat of a foe «6 id#a|3r 
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any credit. “I disgusted,’’ wrote a foreign 

correspondent to the Press who witnessed the war, 
‘'by the prospect of watching the aggression of a 
nation with all the modem resources for slaughter 
upon an ignorant, backwai^d, comparatively defence- 
people.” t 

Stitplus population. 

Another consideration might be to occupy 'part^ 
of the world in order to find an outlet for the surplus 
population. Young and vigorous nations like the 
Japanese condemned to live in a country’ of small 
dimensions 'are always on the look-out for scraps of 
territory belonging to others which might be easily 
secured by force of arms. 

Surplus produce* 

The most important cause of modem Imperialism 
is, however, the search for markets. One of the neces- 
sary features of capitalism is the production of more 
and more goods hut since all of these cannot be con- 
sumed by the home country, need is felt for the control 
of other peop^te who after being vanquished are forced 
to buy the products of their conquerors. The hideous 
war of 1914-18 was at bottom a fight bet^reen the oapi* 
ialist# of England, France and Jtaly on the on^ 44^ 
and those of Qemiany on the other for the command 
of dihe African markets. 
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sure passport to heaven. The others having difiFerent 
religious beliefs are regarded as deluded beings :vrhose 
souls must be saved by their nonversion to the true 
This was the call which look David Livingstone to the 
darkest parts of Africa. But what happens is that at 
the heel of the missionary follows the trader. A negro 
is said to have regretfully observed, “Before the white 
men came, we had the land and they had the Bible; 
now we have the Bible and they have the land.^^ The 
process is completed by the businessinen calling in the 
aid of the m,ilitary to consolidate their position. 

Spread of culture* 

Sometimes, contact is established with the primi- 
tive people to give them the benefits of a superior civi- 
lisation. They are regarded as backward ai^d akin to 
brutes. Ifo real effort is made to understand the work- 
ings of their mind or to catch the significance of their 
institutions. The result of such contact, therefore, 
is not to improve them but to demoralise them. Among 
the North American Indians, for instance, there was 
more goodwill, hospiiajity and . charity towards one 
another before the arrival of the Europeans than after- 
wards. They became false, suspicious, avi^ricious kM 
hard-hearted. A writer has said, ‘^Search modern 
history, in the North apd South, and East and Wmt, 
the story is the sama — ^we come, we civiJdae and^u^ 
corrupt or exterminate/* , , 

..''f '"'V 4'; ‘ 

’Scments Imperi4iwna< ' ' /•' kk'S '■■‘'y'kkyki- 

‘ It' -should, -'be '"eieai'jf;;, 

'.has' ,4' . ol laullis'' 
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the better it will be for huma.niiy. What it means in 
aotuajl praojbijce is the exploitation of weak and 
defenceless people, racial antagonism, the manu* 
facture of armaments and poison gas and the harrpw- 
ing prospect of interminable wars, each more fero- 
cious than the last, Not only is the system bad from 
the point of view of the conquered peo]l^te> the 
Imperial power itself suffers. It makes its members 
selfish and arrogant who having developed these vices 
in their intercourse with the natives are disposed to 
use them against one another 


Merits 

Perhaps there is one merit which Imperialism 
might claim. By bringing together large portions 
of the earth's surface and giving them a uniformity of 
laws and administration, it has brought about unity. 
But this unity has been to a large extent purely artifi- 
cial and HO also the peace which its strong arm hjas ’im- 
posed. 


Arguments for InternationaIfsm« 

The need of the hour is that Imiierialism should be 
replaced by internationalism. Instead of a few great 
powers holding the weaker ones in subjection, thare 
should be a world organisation in which all the nations 
of the world, big and small> could be fre^y aasoei^ied 
on tlm basis of equality. JTo longer is it possible for 
jihe na^ns to Eve in illation. wqrld is one 
eoonomicfdly and nulbrally. S&dern 
jtifoiifftSW stcwBl^ps aadt 
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nomlo bonds haTc sprung up which join the people of 
one nationality with those of another. An orange 
merchant of Ijondon is not so much interested in his 
immediate neighbourhood as in the far-away Brazil 
whence, his supply of oranges comes. The recent war 
between England and Japan resulted in the Bengal 
famine in which millions of lives were lost. Culturally 
also, a piocess of give-and-take is eternally proceeding. 
The literature and art of one country are imperceptibly 
but nonetheless surely being influenced by the litera- 
ture and art of other countries. Ideas, said Hegel, 
have arms and legs 

Three possible forms. 

It is thus not at all necessary to make out a case 
for world co-operation. But co-operation cannot be 
effective without a suitable organisation. The great 
question, therefore, is what sort of international orga- 
nisation should be set up. Three possible forms might 
be suggested (1) the league system (2) the world 
security council system and (3) the federal system- 

Le^^tie of Nations. 

The first was tried at the end of the war of 1914-18. 
A League of Nations was founded whose memberahii^ 
was open to all the sovegfeign States- On entering the 
League, they had to sign a covenant by whioh ^ they 
undertook to promote international co*-opemtion and 
to achieve international peaca and security by ibc 
pledge not to resort fo wgr hnf te 
rcnces in accordance^ with ' Jil'? 

The 
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was the Council on which the great powers were re- 
presented,, Though the Ticague achieved much out- 
standing success in the social and economic sphere^ it 
failed miserably in its handling of the political situa- 
tion. Several causes were responsible for its failure. 
(1) The League was dominated by the great powers 
which themselves had Imperialistic designs. Thus the 
Ijeague looked on while Ja^an pursued^ its policy of 
aggression against China, and Italy waged an im- 
prot^oked war against Abyssinia. (2) The League was 
not empowered to take any action by itself. All its 
decisions had to be referred for their ratification to the 
Governments of the countries who were members of the 
T-^eague. This, it must be remembered, had to be done 
because the States had not parteti with sovereignty 
even after their admission to the licague. (S) The 
League had no military force of its own which it could 
put on the field against a power which had defied its 
authority. 


The a N. O. 

The second world war completely extinguished the 
the League of Nations which has now been replaced by 
the United Nations Organisation. Its j^ost important 
organ is the Security Couneil consisting of amongst 
others the U.S.A^, Britain, the Soviet Union, China and 
Finance. The Inain responsibility Jor the preservation of 
upon this ivHtik will have at its dia- 
1)^4 ati haetrhational ooroe. It may, howei^r^ be urged 
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of the world wotild be digtuTbfed again. On the other 
hand, if they decided to combine and act in unison, 
nothing could prevent the exploiintion of the weaker 
nations. 


Vorld-fcdcration the only solution. 

The only proper sol\ition seems to be a real federa- 
tion of the world on the model of the United States of 
America. The failure of the League of Nations has 
clearly demonstrated that so long as the States are 
allowed to remain sovereign, they cannot he trusted to 
avoid aggression. So long as each ^ separate nation 
claims the right of not only being internally free hut 
qualified to make its voice prevail in international 
affairs, the days of insecurity and strife will not be 
over. This federation will be a combination of auto- 
monous States. To the federal government will be 
transferred the control over all those matters that con- 
cern mankind as a whole — commxinications, public 
health, industry and commerce, international migra- 
tion, problems of racial and national minorities and of 
the territorial limits of individual States. At the same 


time fullest freedom will be retained by the national 
governments in matters of local interest. But the 
creation of the new federation will have to be aocom^a^ 
nied by universal disarmament; The right to keep to 
army sufficient to overawe any turbulent pow^t oi toy 
combination of such powers will belong etolti^ively td 


it. No nation singly can be ffUsted with the poajp 

sion of anus. For where theee ii^ 

will also he the temptalhm to ^ 
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Exercise 

1. Briefly explain what is meant hy n^ktionalism. What are 
its virtues and vices? 

2. Is it true to say that nationalism leads to Imperialism? . 

8. Discuss the causes which have given rise to Unporialisin. 
it a beneficial system? 

4. What are the arguments in favour of world co*opi^tiOii? On 
irhat lines should an internatSonsl (wganization bo seis up? / 



CHAPTER XJX 


CITIZENSHIP 

Citizen and alien* 

There are two senses in which the word ‘citizen’ ia 
used. It means in the first place a member of an orga- 
nised community possessing rights and owing duties. 
A citizen is a moral being and the answer to the ques- 
tion, “who is the true citizen?” will be to enumerate 
the moral qualities which a citizen must have in order 
to deserve the name. But the word is also used in a 
narrower and legal sense. There are two kinds of ele- 
ments which compose the population of a State, citizens 
and aliens. The former are persons who not only 
reside within .the territory of the State but owe allege 
ance to it. They enjoy its protection while at home or 
even when they happen to be in a foreign country and 
they are liable to certain duties including military 
service. In return, they are accorded certain rights 
and privileges, the most noteworthy of which is the 
right to take part in government. On the other hand, 
aliens have the title of resiednee only. Usually, they 
enjoy the same civil rights as are open to the citizenSr 
i.e., the State undertakes to safeguard their person 
and property but political rights ^ are denied to them* 
They cannot take part in the elections nor hold pnblto 
offices. ' , ' ' ; 

Natofdl horn and nattufalis^ 

The, rules by 
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Greajt Britain for pttrpoaes of illustration. Anybody 
who happens to be bom on British soil though of alien 
parents is a British pitiKen. Curiously, such children 
too as are bom outside the country provided that their 
parents are of British nationality are treated as British 
citizens* Apart from birth, there is another way call- 
ed ^naturalisation^ in which eitissenship can he secured. 
In this case, an alien applies to the Home Secretai^ for 
naturalisation. He has to answer a number of ^ues. 
tions and to present cerUficates of good character from 
citizens who testify on oath to his standing. He must 
have rp^ided in the country for at least five years. A 
request is published in the Press for any information 
about him and the Home Secretary laakes his own en- 
quiries. After a due interval, a decision is taken on 
the application. 

Citizenship: how acquired and lost. 

A person can be a citizen of only one State at one 
and the same time. Thus if a person becomes natura- 
lised, he ceases to be a national of the country of •his 
birth. The citizenship of .women is determined by that 
of their husbands. If a person is born in a country 
where the rule is that all those bom within its territory 
become its citizens and if his parents lielong to another 
country where the rule is that its citizens carry their 
nationality abroad, he must decide on attaining majo- 

whic^ citizeaship to assnihe* Supposing jgiat Jean 
% bf a French ^ouple in he 

he is fo hecorne a 

.cwaecu thiwgh 
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penalty for sopie grave offence like trejason or by 
accepting service in foreign State. 

Qt>alities of a good citizen. 

It is however, not the technical meaning of the 
>vord ‘‘citizen,’^ which is important. What is of far 
greater significance is the qualities which the citizens 
of a State must possess if the purposes for which it has 
come into being are to be fulfiDed. It is necessary to 
urge this point for the State is' what its citizens make 
it and the life of the Sate is only a reflection of the 
qualities of its individual members. These virtues are 
truth, intelligence, knowledge, discejrnmenf,' industry, 
courage, selflessness, sympathy, good temper, modesty 
and loyalty. In order, however, that these qualities 
may he freely developed, it is necessary to root out cer- 
tain evils which act as hindrances to g6od citizenship. 
The main obstacles in India are ignorance, porverty, 
indolence, self interest, communalism and party spirit. 

Hindrances to good citizenship. 

Egihtyeight per cent of the people are illiterate. 
In the advanced countries of the world more than 
eighty per cent are literatCi Poverty itself is traoe'cAlft 
to this cause. An author says, ‘‘Extreme 
poverty will prevail amongst th^ masses in Xnaia ^ Ipng 
as the overwhelming majority of the Indian a.i:e 

able neither to read nor write.’^ Tfhfe 
per head of the populf^iion ih Jndm 
-Es^gland Be. 1,000. Ind«dence:3&^;ii| 

(3imate , wi - cen^ri^''^ 

■ UmA to ^ 
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fftanjtcd and considers the indiyidnal ioo small and in* 
significant to be able to alter tbe settled course of eTents. 

Personal interest is a weakness from which no 
people in .the world are wholly free. Bui the fo^ee pf 
tradition and public opinion is generally powerful 
enough to hold it in check. In India, however, this 
yice is plainly noticeable and the preoeedijig® of the 
municipal and destrici boards reveal the extent to jrhich 
public ends can be subordinated to priv^c gain. In 
addition to this, there is ihe osnker of communalism 
which has in recent years entered into social and poli- 
tical work. Every question howsoever remote its con- 
nection with religion might he is given a religious" 
twist and thus prevented from being dispassionately 
examined on merits. More than this, it is used as an 
instrument for exciting religious fanaticism and break* 
ing up the unity of the country. The infusion of party 
spirit may have a similar , .effect. A party is a 
useful, perhaps an indispensable method of demo- 
cratic government, but when the public good is sacri- 
ficed to the demands of a parly, the community suffers 
as a whole. 


Final lesson of Civics* 

, And yet the community must always come first. 
|f Civics has any lesson to teach, it is this : that whUe 
the goal of life is the attainment of happiness by the 
such happiness can only be soured in oqni 
-hther»:,:neT^ .At ; ‘th'eir' Oost; , /^i^ety Is.", 
' a;pijiice;nf stt^e t 
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ever a inau does he affects his fellow-beings for good or 
evil. And sooieiy includes the entire world. No nobler 
words have been uttered than those enshrined in the 
famous Sanskrit stanza : 

Only base minds reckon whether 900 be kin or 

stranger, 

Men of noble conduct take the whole world for 

their home. 

Exercise 

1 . Ditiitinguish between a citizen and an alien; How is citizen- 
ship ac^nired anr lost? 

2. What are the qualities which a true citizen should possess? 
Discuss some of the hindrances to good citizenship existing in India. 

3. What do you regard as the final lesson of civics? 


Thb End 






